THE 


FEBRUARY, 1912. 


CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


fe department of City, Borough and 
Township Superintendents convened 
for its thirty-second annual meeting in the 
auditorium of the William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, at 2 p. m. Tuesday, 
December 26th. In the absence of the 
president Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Read- 
ing, Supt. C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, pre- 
sided. In a few well chosen words, he wel- 
comed the superintendents and explained 
that there would be no address read from 
the president. The first paper was read by 
Supt. Wm. G. Cleaver, of Cheltenham, as 
follows: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTION IN CITIES. 


The growth of city normal or training 
schools and the extension of normal work 
in the form of departments or courses in 
connection with high schools constitute one 
of the most significant movements in re- 
cent educational progress. Its origin is to 
be found in the recognition on the part of 
school officials of certain clearly defined 
needs in their school systems. To secure 
a sufficient force of teachers of requisite 
ability and training has always been a seri- 
ous problem, and its difficulty has been 
greatly increased during recent years by 
the phenomenal growth of the school pop- 
ulation of the cities and towns. At the 
same time public interest has been aroused 
and educated to a point where it will no 
longer tolerate inferior, or even ordinary, 
work on the part of the teachers. The 
demand for more teachers and better train- 
ing has, therefore, become more urgent 
from year to year. Normal training in 
cities through teachers’ training schools, 
normal departments or courses and super- 
intendents’ classes are part of the effort 
to meet conditions that call insistently for 
solution. 





Normal training of this sort is not, 
however, of very recent origin. Early in 
the 19th century beginnings were made in 
the way of practical talks by superinten- 
dents and others, or even by class instruc- 
tion in the high school. In 1848 Phila- 
delphia established its Girls’ Normal 
School. The Boston Normal School was 
founded in 1852. Similar institutions were 
started in Newark, Indianapolis, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Louisville, Paterson, and Portland, Oregon, 
prior to 1880. In 1885 the number of these 
schools was twenty-five (25), with 4,549 
students. In 1902, forty-four (44) cities 
and towns maintained special teachers’ 
courses, either as a part of the high school 
curriculum, or in specially organized train- 
ing schools, and these courses were taken 
by more than 10,000 students. According 
to the report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1910, there were in existence in 
the United States in that year twenty-nine 
(29) city normal schools, and the number 
of students in these schools alone was 7,075. 
Adding the 13,725 students who pursued 
normal courses in the public high schools, 
we have a total of 20,800 teachers in pro- 
cess of training in direct connection with 
city school systems in that year. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
entire subject is the course of study. In 
its simplest form this consists of a class or 
classes conducted by the superintendent. 
The report of Superintendent Foos, which 


includes data from ninety-four (94) school 


systems and is probably the most compre- 
hensive investigation of the subject that 
has been made, shows that thirteen (13) 
cities follow this plan. Among these are 
included Allentown, Canton, Little Rock, 
Memphis, Mobile and Savannah. Nineteen 
(19) cities give the work in the form of 
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courses or departments in the High school, 
among them being numbered Allegheny, 
Elmira, Houston, Atlanta, Pueblo, Lin- 
coln, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. Twenty- 
nine (29) normal training schools with a 
special organization, in twenty-six (26) 
cities, are noted in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1910. 

As may be inferred, the curricula vary 
widely in their details.. Rockford, Illinois, 
offers the shortest course, one-half year; 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, claims the long- 
est, five years. The usual course, however, 
covers two years, this being the time taken 
in fifty-seven (57) of the cities from which 
information is at hand. Twenty (20) 
cities have a course of less than two years. 
Of the seven (7) cities that claim courses 
of more than two years, five (5) count the 
work done during the high school course 
and have in reality only one or two years of 
subsequent normal training. The Detroit 
Training School gives a course of three 
years, one and one-half of which are spent 
at the normal school and one and one-half 
in teaching city schools under normal 
school supervision. The Philadelphia 
Girls’ Normal School has a regular course 
of two years and a third year elective 
course for the training of. kindergarteners. 

The requirements for admission to these 
different schools and courses are, in gen- 
eral, very similar. As a rule the required 
preparation consists of graduation from an 
approved high school. A number of cities 
insist on an entrance examination in addi- 
tion to graduation from high school, this 
examination, in a few instances, being com- 
petitive. The New York cities require a 
Regents’ certificate. In several of the 
cities of Pennsylvania and in a few others 
only graduates of their own high schools 
are admitted. The growing sense of the 
importance of having as teachers only 
those who are physically sound is empha- 
sized by the fact that probably more than 
half of the cities require a certificate of 
good health, and in several, physical exam- 
inations are required at intervals during 
the course. 

Certain cities have particular require- 
ments for entrance that are interesting to 
note: ¢. g., a working knowledge of eco- 
nomics and physics, four years’ work in 
drawing and in music in addition to eight 
years of similar work in the elementary 
grades, two years of domestic science and 
of manual training, four years of vocal 
music and four years of one foreign lan- 
guage and a knowledge of commercial law; 
quality of work done in high school re- 
sulting in various schemes of entire or 
partial exemption from entrance examina- 
tion; approval by the’ teachers’ institute of 
the city. The general tendency is to group 
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high school studies so as to anticipate the 
normal course and to demand a sound aca- 
demic training as preparation for it. The 
best schools now require in addition man- 
ual training and domestic science. Com- 
mercial courses receive very little recogni- 
tion as preparation for normal training. 
Turning now to the content of the course, 
the question at once arises, How does the 
curriculum of the city training school com- 
pare with that of the state normal school? 
Careful comparison of the courses of dif- 
ferent schools seems to justify the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) The curricula of the 
city normals, being designed to meet the 
needs of teachers of one particular class of 
schools, are more definitely practical in 
character than those of the state normals, 
which are eclectic and composite and are 
planned to train teachers for rural, town 
and city schools, not to mention high 
schools and supervisory positions in spe- 
cial branches. (2) The percentage of 
time given to professional study as com- 
pared with academic study is higher in 
city normal schools than in state normal 
schools. (3) The city normals do not ex- 
hibit such pedagogical inconsistencies as 
solid geometry, trigonometry, and survey- 
ing, at the expense of skill in the funda- 
mental operations and ability to teach 
them; bench woodwork to the exclusion of 
the practical forms of manual training 
taught by the regular teacher; technical 
grammar of the dry-as-dust variety with 
the outlines of the history of literature as 
a substitute for training to teach the chil- 
dren to speak and write the mother-tongue 
with some degree of correctness, fluency 
and elegance. (4) The more or less un- 
usual features in the several courses of 
study of various city normal schools, e. g., 
social science and economics (Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy), manners and morals 
and philosophy of kindergarten education 
(Boston), logic and sewing and knowledge 
of the Batavia method (Indianapolis), 
course in library lessons (New Bedford), 
constructive work in geography and man- 
ual training (Quincy, II.), and many 
others of like character that might be 
named, are rightly included and empha- 
sized for their pedagogical and practical 
value. (5) The city normals, more than 
the state normals, emphasize training as 
distinguished from instruction in the art of 
teaching. (6) The city normal schools 
have better facilities for practical teach- 
ing and are able to give their pupil teach- 
ers more effective direction and supervi- 
sion. (7) The faculties of the city nor- 
mal schools compare favorably with those 
of the state normal schools in scholarship, 
professional experience and living contact 
with actual school conditions and needs. 
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Model schools and practice teaching 
form so important a part of teacher train- 
ing that this particular phase of normal 
work seems to call for further notice here. 
An interesting comparison of the number 
of students who take teachers’ training 
courses with the number of pupils in the 
model schools is possible by compiling the 
figures from the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. The thirteen (13) 
cities of Bridgeport, Chicago, Louisville, 
Baltimore, Boston, Lowell, Detroit, St. 
Paul, Elizabeth, Newark, Albany, Syra- 
cuse, and Toledo have in their normal 
schools, pursuing teachers’ training courses, 
1,877 students; in their model schools they 
have 10,132 pupils. The thirteen (13) 
state normal schools of Pennsylvania have 
8,162 such students and 2,467 pupils in their 
model schools. For three other represen- 
tative states the figures are as follows: 
Massachusetts, 1,602 students, 4,640 pupils 
in the model schools; Minnesota, 3,594 stu- 
dents, 1,257 pupils; California, 2,135 stu- 
dents, 2,554 pupils. A perfectly simple, and 
perhaps illuminating, way of stating the re- 
lations contained in these figures is this: 
For every ten students in training courses 
the thirteen (13) cities named above have 
sixty-five (65) pupils in their model 
schools; the state normal schools of Massa- 
chusetts have twenty-nine (29); of Cali- 
fornia, twelve (12); of Minnesota, three 
(3); of Pennsylvania, three (3). Cer- 
tain state normal schools which are located 
.in the larger towns or cities endeavor to 
secure additional facilities for practice and 
observation by arrangements with the local 
school authorities. This plan is generally 
followed in Massachusetts. It is, however, 
confessedly a makeshift, and, on account 
of the divided authority, and unavoidable 
lack of perfect articulation, far less effec- 
tive than the somewhat similar work con- 
ducted by city normal schools to supplement 
their model schools. 

To be sure, there are some city normals 
that have no model schools, the most fa- 
mous example being, probably, the Indian- 
apolis training school. In this school, 
which has a two years’ course, the first 
year is given to careful study in the theory 
and practice of education. The second 
year is spent under the immediate over- 
sight of a director of practice, each such 
director having under her charge two of 
the student teachers. During the first five 
months, the student is in charge of a room 
with the regulation number of children, 
and she teaches all of the subjects. At the 
beginning of the second half of the year, 
she is placed in charge of a room in a 
building which is, as a rule, remote from 
her director of practice, but she is still 
under the director’s charge and receives 
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constant individual attention and instruc- 
tion. The director, of course, is supposed 
to be an expert. At the end of the-year’s 
work the student, if successful, receives 
her diploma. Comparison of this sort of 
practice teaching with that possible in the 
average state normal school seems to be 
superfluous. 

In the study of methods the work is gen- 
erally developed in this order, (1) study of 
theory, (2) lesson plan, (3) criticism, (4) 
observation or practice, (5) conference. 
The tendency of recent years has been, 
and now is, to have the study of theory, ob- 
servation and practice go hand in hand, 
although some cities still follow the plan of 
studying more or less completely the differ- 
ent phases in consecutive order. The 
working out of imaginary lessons before 
imaginary classes is practiced in some 
schools, but generally with caution, as it 
results in “ stilted mechanical work.” Les- 
son plans, discussed before the teacher 
takes charge of the class, are used to a 
greater or less extent in very many schools, 
on the theory that they assist in developing 
power and self-reliance. Teaching before 
groups of students, who subsequently dis- 
cuss and criticise the presentation of the 
lesson, is considered helpful in Philadel- 
phia and Newark. The nervous strain to 
which the teacher is subjected by such an 
exercise, however, and the likelihood of its 
degenerating into “show work” make this 
a method of doubtful value. The giving of 
illustrative lessons, .using the teacher’s 
classmates as pupils, since almost all the 
conditions are unnatural, although prac- 
ticed in a number of schools, is generally 
regarded as having little to commend it. 

Reference has already been made to the 
work of the directors of practice in Indian- 
apolis as critic teachers. The superinten- 
dent of schools, the principal of the normal 
school, the principal of the model. school, 
the supervisor of a special branch, the 
supervisor of grade work, the supervisor 
of practice and the grade teacher of excep- 
tional ability are the forms under which the’ 
critic teacher appears in different cities, 
and no two cities follow the same system as ‘: 
to supervision of practice teaching. I may. 
cite three typical systems: (1) Jersey City. 
In this city the model school consists of - 
sixteen (16) rooms in charge of sixteen” ' 
(16) grade teachers as model teachers. :: 
Here the students observe. In addition, 
there are in various sections of the city 
eleven (11) practice classes in which the 
student teachers practice under selected ': 
grade teachers. (2) Buffalo. Here the’ 
critic teachers are the principal, the three 
teachers of special methods and ten grade : 
teachers in the training school. (3) Read- 
ing. The superintendent, the regular su- 
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pervisors and principal of the normal 
school supervise the practice teaching of 
the student. 
Practice teaching covers all the grades 
‘from one to eight in seventy-five per cent. 
‘of the cities; in the remaining twenty-five 
- cent. it covers grades one to seven. In 
uffalo it is extended to the ninth grade 
for students who are especially capable. 
Philadelphia and five other cities have kin- 
dergarten practice. In appointing begin- 
ners to positions the degree of success in 
practice teaching is generally an important 
consideration; and where the appointment 
and assignment of teachers are conducted 
on a professional basis, the beginners are 
generally placed in higher or lower grades 
as their adaptability may have been indi- 
cated by their practice work. The best 
procedure seems to be to assign beginners 
to rooms in grades two to five or six. Al- 
though. some cities place beginners in the 
lowest primary classes and others even in 
grammar grades, experience shows that 
neither of these grades are suitable as first 
assignments. No doubt many cities start 
beginners in the first grades because here 
they pay lower salaries than in interme- 
diate and grammar grades, a discrimina- 
tion which is happily disappearing in the 
more progressive school districts. 

The course of instruction given in high 
school departments and in superintendents’ 
classes is, of course, less extensive and 
generally less thorough and effective. Nor- 
mal instruction given in these ways is sub- 
ject to a number of unfavorable conditions. 
In the first place, the students are likely to 
be younger, less mature mentally and less 
thoroughly prepared for advanced study. 
Then, too, if part of the normal work is 
carried on as a department of the high 
school, the student is either prevented from 
taking some desirable subjects in his regu- 
lar high school course, or is burdened with 
too much work. Again, the average 
teacher of the average high school, who 
inevitably is called upon to take charge of 
part of the normal trainnig, is not qualified 
to carry on this work in a proper manner. 
The supervisors, who in nearly all cases 
give some of the normal instruction, being 
thoroughly familiar with school needs, on 
the other hand, are capable of splendid 
work in the training of prospective teach- 


_ ers. Still another obstacle, and probably 


the most serious of all, is the lack of a 
sufficient amount of properly managed ob- 
servation and practice teaching. In not a 
few cities this work is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and consists largely, if not entirely, 
of substituting during the absence of reg- 
ular teachers. In. at least one city it is 
entirely optional! From the standpoint of 
adequate normal preparation, therefore, 
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high school departments and superinten- 
dents’ classes no doubt leave much to be 
desired. As long as school boards and the 
communities they represent will not allow 
positions to be filled with teachers living 
outside of the district until no local candi- 
dates remain, and as long as they are un- 
willing to provide the necessary means for 
normal training and place this work en- 
tirely in the hands of those who are qual- 
ified to do it, so long will their schools 
suffer, regardless of the efforts of any 
superintendent, however capable he may be. 

In what has been said thus far normal in- 
struction in cities has been considered as an 
established fact, a living agency in present 
day educational practice. It is necessary, 
however, to remember that the sentiment in 
favor of this form of normal work is by no 
means unanimous. ‘Some of its opponents 
are vehement in their characterization of 
what they claim to be its undesirable fea- 
tures. These are the objections which, 
under various forms, are urged against it: 
(1) Expense—local taxpayers are burdened 
to pay for what state schools can do more 
cheaply. (2) Personnel—students of in- 
ferior grade get into teaching positions to 
the detriment of the schools. (3) Influ- 
ence—politics and “pull” interfere with 
proper conduct of work. (4) Course and 
Equipment—not sufficiently complete, and 
inferior to that of state schools. (5) 
Ideals—tends to contraction of educational 
outlook and undue deference to local pre- 
judices and practically discourages students 
from benefiting by the liberalizing influ- 
ences of a course pursued under other en- 
vironments, 

To these objections the advocates of city 
normal schools answer: The most impor- 
tant factor in a school is the teacher, and 
since the supply of properly trained teach- 
ers is unequal to the demand, cities are 
forced to give normal instruction or to 
place schools in charge of beginners who 
are not qualified for the work of teaching. 
To object to the necessary expense of se- 
curing efficient versus unskilled teachers for 
its children stamps a community as being 
of an unprogressive spirit and low social 
ideals. Again, the standard of the students 
who enter city training schools can be con- 
trolled by the local school authorities, which 
is not true of those who go to state schools, 
and every superintendent knows from ex- 
perience that even the tests of the state 
boards do not prevent students of inferior 
grade from being sent into the profession 
bearing the seal of approval from our state 
normal schools. Further, those cities 
which have training schools, and are there- 
fore ina position to know whereof they 
speak, have found that undesirable influ- 
ences—political, religious, family, social— 
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are conspicuously absent, because the school 
officials are in a position to base their ap- 
pointments on the actual qualifications of 
the applicants as shown by their work and 
spirit during an extended period of train- 
ing. The criticism of the course of study 
and the equipment is hardly justified by the 
facts, and any shortcoming here is more 
than balanced by greater advantages for 
observation and practice teaching. As to 
educational ideals, they are determined 
more by the character of the instruction 
and training than by the place where it is 
received. A thorough course of training 
under the most inspiring environment is de- 
voutly to be wished for, but it must be 
remembered that many teachers who are 
now doing splendid work could not, or 
would not, have gone to a state normal 
school and would therefore have been en- 
tirely lost to the profession if normal in- 
struction had not been given in their home 
cities. The rapidly expanding field open 
to women in the commercial world is con- 
stantly drawing more and more of the 
strongest students among the young women 
in our high schools away from the teach- 
ing profession, offering good compensation 
without the necessity of further prepara- 
tory training or financial outlay. Yearly 
this competition is becoming keener and 
the city training school is practically the 
only instrument with which to meet it. 

In conclusion, it seems safe to say that 
the city training idea is firmly established. 
‘ It does not seek to displace the state nor- 
mal schools, indeed it is to a large extent 
an effort to fill a need which they, from the 
very nature of the conditions, are and 
always will be unable to fulfill. Its advo- 
cates can point to work accomplished and 
results achieved as its justification for ex- 
istence. Perhaps at some future day a plan 
will be evolved by which a teacher thor- 
oughly trained by the state will be avail- 
able for every school in the commonwealth. 
and every school will be in charge of a 
competent teacher, but that day has not yet 
dawned. In the meantime an ever-increas- 
ing number of cities will continue to do the 
work of normal instruction which they have 
successfully and efficiently carried on 
hitherto. 

The subject was further discussed by 
Supt. Thomas S. Cole, of Chester. 

Hon. C. A. Shaver, of the Department 
of Education of the State of New York, 
addressed the convention upon 
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A significant and most deplorable fact con- 
fected with our public school work, is the 
tapid depletion in numbers in the grades above 

e fifth. To such an extent do children drop 
out of the upper grades and throughout the 
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high-school years that one of the greatest 
school problems of the hour is to determine 
why so many children leave school before 
completing a course of study and once the 
reasons are discovered to. apply effective 
remedial agencies, 

As educators, we are wont to content our- 
selves with the thought or assertion that 
poverty—the stern necessities of life—compels 
these children to leave school in order that 
they may contribute their meager earnings to 
the family income to keep the wolf from the 
door. My experience and observation lead 
me to believe that this is true of only a part, 
the smaller part, of the great number of chil- 
dren that thus early quit school to join the 
vast army of the practically undisciplined. 
What then, it will be asked, are the causes 
or impelling motives that prompt the larger 
part of these children to leave school? 

I speak with a confidence born of long ex- 
perience in school work and of a careful and 
extended study of this problem when I an- 
swer that the greater part of these children 
leave school because they become discouraged 
in their work. Discouragement results in loss 
of interest, a distaste, a dislike, even a hatred 
towards school and its work. And what is of 
greater import a serious moral question is 
here involved as the step from discourage- 
ment to waywardness is a very short one. 

To encourage means to give courage, spirit 
or hope; to raise or increase the confidence. 
Fortunate indeed are the pupils who are thus 
stimulated. They will march with the assur- 
ance of victors to each new grade, and more- 
over they will make every possible sacrifice to 
remain in school and, in most instances, their 
parents will likewise make sacrifices to keep 
them in school. 

Discouragement means to lessen the cour- 
age, to depress the spirits, to deject—unfor- 
tunate indeed are the children that become 
discouraged. Deprived of any stimulus, in- 
stead of making sacrifices to remain in school, 
they naturally catch at any and every excuse, 
however flimsy it may be, to get out of school. 

More children leave school because of dis- 
couragement than from any other single 
ca 


use. 

Why do children become discouraged in 
school? Because they do not understand and 
because they are not early trained to do some- 


thing well. Back of this as the basic cause 
lies improper and inadequate instruction. 

Certain doctrinaire notions and dogmatic 
theories have crept into the practice of teach- 
ing, the interpretation and application of 
which, have wrought irreparable damage in 
the instruction given in the schools. Add to 
this the fact that mechanism in method has 
to a marked degree taken the place of accu- 
rate and critical scholarship and we have, I 
believe, the combination that causes children 
“fo creep like snails unwillingly to school,” 
and to hail with joy the day of their deliver- 
ance from its bondage. 

“Never do for a child what he can do for 
himself,” is frequently reiterated as one of the 
chief maxims on which the teacher should 
rely for the development of strong, inde- 
pendent men and women. The maxim may be 
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all right, but the interpretation given it by 
many teachers has contributed to the discour- 
agement and failure of many pupils. It has 
made teaching very easy. As a result of its 
application many a teacher has become a mere 
task-setter and lesson grinder. It is this that 
prompts a teacher to assign a lesson however 
difficult with no word of exonlanation. It is 
this that causes thousands of children to carry 
the tasks of the school-room into their homes 
and there plead with the older members of the 
family circle for the instruction unjustly 
denied them in the schools. One of the most 
pathetic pictures in the world is that of a 
poor, tired father or mother at the close of 
the day’s toil beside a child and vainly striving 
to recall knowledge long since grown dim in 
order that the child who does not or cannot 
understand the school tasks assigned, may get 
sufficient instruction therein to have the cour- 
age to appear in school the next day. And I 
speak with confidence when I say that this 
picture darkens many a household. It is this 
that makes education an irritant when it 
should be a sedative. It is from conditions 
such as these that discouragement is born; 
that makes the truant officer a necessity and 
that too often makes poverty the convenient 
excuse for leaving school. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “I remember 
now, when a mere child, I used to get irritated 
when anybody talked to me in a way I could 
not understand, I do not think I ever got 
angry at anything else in my life; but this 
always disturbed my temper and has ever 
since.” Had Abraham Lincoln attended our 
modern schools with teachers making the 
usual application of the maxim, “Never do 
for a child what he can do for himself,” I fear 
that he would have been angry most of the 
time. 

“Telling is not teaching,” is another of 
these maxims which is frequently interpreted 
in a manner that contributes to waste of time 
and discouragement. How frequently do we 
see time wasted—worse than wasted—by 
teachers in a futile effort to question out of 
the pupils what has never been questioned 
into them, and what they cannot by any 
possibility evolve from their inner conscious- 


ness. 

I hold that “telling” is teaching. Telling, 
clear explanation and clear exposition; are 
often needed in good teaching. Telling the 
right thing at the right time and in the right 
way is teaching. It is one of the strong 
characteristics of a good teacher that he know 
exactly when and what to tell as well as what 
to elicit by questioning. Prof. De Garmo, in 
his “Interest and Education” says, “It is a 
nice point in teaching to know what things 
need exposition; it is an equally important 
one to know to what extent they need it.” 
Since the possibility of error is here great, let 
us err on the side of mercy and rather give 
more than less of exposition than is needed. 

Many children that are bright, active and 
alert in the primary grades become indolent 
and indifferent to school work in the more 
advanced grades. Why is this? It is said 
that hitching a horse in its training to a load 
it cannot draw, will cause it to become balky. 
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While I am an apostle of hard work in school, 
yet I belive that many a pupil has been made 
indifferent and balky by the assignment of 
tasks that are too long or too difficult. How- 
ever, the extent or difficulty of tasks assigned 
is not nearly so often the cause of failure and 
discouragement—the forerunner of indiffer- 
ence and hatred for the work—as is the want 
of encouragement, sympathy and proper assist- 
ance in the preparation of the work. 

Northend, in his “Teachers’ Assistant,” 
relates an incident which nicely illustrates one 
phase of the question I have in mind. A child 
said to her teacher, “ Will you please tell me 
why I carry one for every ten?” “Certainly,” 
said the teacher pleasantly, “it is because 
numbers increase from right to left in a 
decimal . ratio.” The child went to her seat 
and with a sad expression sat repeating the 
words of the teacher just quoted. She did not 
comprehend the answer of her teacher and 
felt disappointed. The words decimal and 
ratio she did not understand. She sat think- 
ing for awhile and then, utterly discouraged, 
she put aside her book saying, “I do not like 
arithmetic, I do not understand it.” 

We have here an apt illustration of the 
principal cause that leads to indolence, dis- 
couragement, waywardness; the cause that 
leads to the depletion of the grades to such 
an extent that only a small percentage of the 
pupils entering school have sufficient love for 
the work and interest in learning to remain in 
school longer than the law makes necessary. 

Likewise well balanced teaching demands 
instruction, drilling and testing in proper pro- 
portion. These three phases of teaching are 
named in proper order. Instruction should 
precede drill and both should precede the test. 
There is nothing in school work that is more 
discouraging to a pupil than failure to success- 
fully meet a test. Were it possible for us to 
know the number of children that leave school 
through discouragement caused by failure to 
meet its too frequent, formal tests for which 
they have been inadequately prepared, I appre- 
hend that we would be amazed at the figures. 

For this the remedy is apparent. When in- 
struction is proper and adequate, and when 
drill is right in quality and sufficient in quan- 
tity there need be no fear of the test. When- 
ever a class makes a low average in a formal 
test, the teacher has erred grievously, either 
in the instruction and drill given in prepara- 
tion for the test or in placing a proper esti- 
mate upon the pupil’s mastery of the things 
taught as the result of the instruction given. 

There are schools in which the children are 
tested to death. The everlasting test with 
little of drill and less of instruction is ever in 
evidence. This is natural. It is so easy to 
test, to simply prepare a formal set of ques- 
tions, give them to the pupils and then sit 
quietly by while the deadly grind goes on. | 

As a superintendent, and as a state official 
visiting hundreds of schools, I have found 
nothing quite so rare as a teacher with suffi- 
cient self-assurance to do some real teaching 
in the presence of a visitor; with the confi- 
dence to step before a class with a truth or 
principle in mind and take position on the 
boundary line between what is to the pupil 
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the known and the unknown and through 
skillful instruction bring the unknown within 
the realm of the known, thereby giving the 
pupil an enlarged vision and: the conscious- 
ness of possessing a new truth and a realizing 
sense of increased knowledge and power. 

Some time ago, I made a statement similar 
to this in a city institute in New York. The 
city superintendent—one of the best in the 
state—remarked, “ Only the other day I asked 
one of the teachers in our. schools why it was 
that in the many visits I had made her grade 
during two years, I had never found her 
doing any teaching.” 

But you will say that I am wandering far 
from my text; that this portrayal of some of 
the existing evils in teaching is unwarranted 
and out of place. I know how unpopular it 
is to find fault but I believe it were best to be 
honest with ourselves. As one engaged in the 
work of education, I certainly have no desire 
to magnify the weaknesses of our schools. 

Conside: what has already been said as the 
background—the dark background if you see 
fit to so regard it—on which we are to place 
in brighter colors the teaching that withstands 
every legitimate test. 

Before considering the test of teaching, it 
may be well, if possible, to reach some definite 
conclusion concerning the nature of teach- 
ing. What is teaching? To me, in its simplest 
sense, teaching is the communication of knowl- 
edge. To quote the words of another, “This 
knowledge may be a fact, a truth, a doctrine 
of religion, a precept of morals, the story of a 
life, or the processes of an art. It may be 
taught by the use of words, by signs, by 
objects, by actions or examples; and the 
teaching may have for its object instruction or 
impression, the training of the mind, the in- 
crease of intelligence, the implantation of 
principles, or the formation of characters, but 
whatever the substance, the mode or aim of 
the teaching, the act itself fundamentally con- 
sidered is always substantially the same; it is 
the communication of knowledge. It is the 
painting in another’s mind the mental picture 
in one’s own—the shaping of a pupil’s thought 
and understanding to the comprehension of 
some truth which the teacher knows and 
wishes to communicate. 

This view of teaching is divested of all un- 
necessary verbiage and freed from all the 
scientific terms and psychological phrases of 
the so-called “ high-browed purveyors of meta- 
physical piffle and the transcendental pro- 
~ moters of educational harlequinade.” 

Teaching is the communication of knowl- 
edge. How simple! It is the painting in 
another’s mind the mental picture in one’s 
own: How true, and how beautiful the 
thought! It is the shaping of the pupil’s 
thought and understanding to the comprehen- 
sion of some truth which the teacher knows 
and wishes to communicate. What a sublime 
creed! 

We come now to the test of teaching—the 
supreme test. It is always found in the class 
before the teacher. It is seen in the mental 
attitude and facial expression of the pupils as 
new truth dawns upon the mind and the joyful 
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consciousness comes to them that they know, 
they understand, 

We may talk about proceeding from the 
known to the unknown and from the con- 
crete to the abstract until the crack of doom. 
If we do not see in the responsive flash of the 
eye and in the facial expression of the pupils 
the earnest, intense eagerness and enthusiasm 
that come from the satisfaction of having 
acquired a new truth and an increased power 
our teaching has been in vain. ' 

Here is where teaching fails in that the 
teacher does not have a definite truth in view 
and then make that truth so clear and under- 
standable that it cannot be misunderstood. 
The great Pascal said of himself that he never 
forgot what he once comprehended. 

No teacher chained to formalism can meet 
this test. Well did Dr. Emerson E. White 
say, “No teacher who follows a pattern can 
ever touch a human soul.” Dr. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education of New York, has 
said many good and forceful things regardin: 
teaching but nothing that is more fitting an 
timely than is contained in the words, “We 
have too much pedagogy and too little real 
teaching in the schools to-day.” 

I have seen a critic in a Normal School 
criticize the work of a practice teacher after 
conducting a class exercise which fully met 
the test here given, in which every pupil in 
the class grasped the truth taught and gave 
ample testimony of the supreme joy and satis- 
faction that comes from the consciousness of 
having gained increased power. But the poor 
teacher was criticized because she had not 
proceeded with the work according to a cer- 
tain prescribed form or plan. On the other 
hand, I have seen the practice teachers’ work 
praised simply because it was in keeping with 
prescribed form or method although it did not 
create the slightest impression on the minds 
of the pupils. 

To my mind one of the most absurd things 
in all educational work, in fact I would say 
the most ludicrous things, were it not so calam- 
itous in its results, is that of a critic teacher 
in a normal school spending a large portion 
of her time in the inspection and so-called 
correction of plan books. Can anything be 
conceived that is better adapted to produce 
mechanism in work and method? 

To meet the test of teaching here given re- 
quires first of all that the teacher shall have 
something to teach; that with display of 
method shall be found a broader and deeper 
knowledge of the subject taught. The best 
elocution on the part of an orator is to have 
something to say, so too about the best peda- 
gogy on the part of a teacher is to have some- 
thing to teach. This test demands that the 
teacher shall know precisely what to teach in 
a given lesson, and that he enter upon the 
work of each class exercise with the deter- 
mination that the class shall have knowledge 
of that truth as the result of that lesson. 

Such teaching admits of no digression but 
goes directly to the mark. The teacher who 
has a definite thing to teach and who intends 
to teach it, is not, for any trifling cause, turned 
aside from that object. One of the most 
deplorable things in teaching is to see a 
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teacher during a class exercise switched off 
the main track that leads to the desired goal. 
Some teachers are led about at will by ques- 
tions from the class, and the time is thus 
given to talking superficially about many 
things instead of firmly fixino the important 
and fundamental truth which the lesson 
should establish. 

One experienced in school work can easily 
and quickly determine whether a teacher suc- 
cessfully meets the required test. A teacher 
steps before her class. Instantly every eye in 
the class is fixed upon her. Attention, the 
fundamental requisite of interest, is there 
evidenced in marked degree. This attention 
is not forced but spontaneous. Why is this? 
Because the members of that class have 
learned that whenever that teacher comes into 
their presence she has something to teach and 
that all they need do is to be attentive to what 
she has to say and they will get something 
that is worth having. 

The teacher who habitually fails to secure 
and hold the attention of a class stands self- 
condemned. The class has come to know that 
she has little to teach them and therefore that 
it is of small consequence to them whether 
they are attentive or not as the net result will 
be about the same in the end. 

In fact, I have come to believe that about 
the only way in which a teacher can create 
interest in a subject is, through skillful 
teaching, to convince the class that his knowl- 
edge of that subject is greatly superior to 
theirs, and that all they need do is to be 
attentive to the instruction which he gives and 
they will get something that is worth their 
while. 

I step into a school-room and I ask a 
teacher as she calls her class, “ What do you 
intend to teach this class at this exercise?” 
Her instant reply is, “I am going to teach 
the class division of fractions to-day.” The 
answer is doubly pleasing to me, first because 
it gives evidence of the fact that she has a 
clear and definite conception of her aim and 
purpose, and secondly it likewise gives evi- 
dence that I stand before a teacher who dares 
to do some real teaching in the presence of a 
visitor. 

The teacher takes her position in front of 
the class. I can tell by the eager, expectant 


attitude of the pupils that they have learned. 


that she has something to teach when she 
takes her position and that if they are atten- 
tive they will get a firm hold of truths they 
do not know. The lesson follows: 

Children divide 10 by 5. Answer—2. 

How does the value of 10 compare with the 
value of 5? Ans. Twice as great. 

How does § compare in value with 10? 
Ans. One half as great. 

How does two compare in value with one- 
half? Ans. Four times as great. 

What is the difference in result obtained in 
dividing one number by another and com- 
a that number with the other. Ans. 


one. 

Divide 4 by %. Ans. 8. 

Divide % by 4. Ans. %. 

Divide 5 by 2/3. Ans. In § there are 15 
thirds. ifteen thirds compared with two 
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thirds gives 15 compared with 2 which is 
15/2 or 7%. 

Divide 1/2 by 2/3. Ans. One half equals 
three sixths, two thirds equals four sixths. 
Three compared with four gives three fourths. 
_ This was an admirable exhibition of teach- 
ing and contained the three essential elements 
of teaching. 

1. The getting of truth—new knowledge. 
Many teachers make the mistake of giving too 
much new knowledge at a single lesson. It is 
better to take a single step at a time and make 
that step absolutely certain. In this way time 
is saved not lost. There is nothing that ulti- 
mately proves more discouraging to both 
teacher and pupil and results in greater loss 
of time than hurry. Hurry implies lack of 
definite method, confusion, impatience of slow 
growth. Hurry never realizes that slow, care- 
ful foundation work is the quickest in the end. 
Much of the teaching of to-day gives more 
than half its time to the repair of work that 
has been hurriedly done. 

2. Expressing the truth. It is not enough 
to know, we must be able to express our 
knowledge. The teacher must see to it that 
knowledge of the truth is followed by clear 
and forcible expression of the truth. 

3. The application of the truth. I would 
especially emphasize this point. It is applied 
truth that strengthens and stimulates; that 
brings joy to the human soul and that gives 
confidence to human endeavor. Truth can 
scarcely be said to be gained unti! we have not 
only got it, but also applied it. It is an 
absolute rule of good teaching that whenever 
pupils have gained a new truth, they should 
at once be given ample opportunity to apply 
it. If the truth be a principle in mathematics, 
or a rule in grammar, it should immediately 
be applied—not in some future lesson, but 
right then and there and not once but many 
times, 

What a valuable experience it is for a pupil 
to receive a_ lesson in which he (1) Gets a 
truth. (2) Expresses that truth. (3) Applies 
that truth. 

And then what joy, what genuine pleasure 
comes to a teacher who can thus instruct. 
Daily she experiences the 


ke Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 


To teach the young idea how to shoot; 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 


I plead for better instruction in our schools. 
I also plead for more adequate instruction in 
our schools. By adequate instruction I mean 
sufficient instruction to keep the pupils ever 
on the road that leads to the desired goal; 
that eliminates all waste of time and work 
through useless and ineffectual efforts to 
accomplish what cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected, or in groping about in doubt and un- 
certainty. , 

I desire the teacher who says to the pupils, 
“Come with me,” rather than the one who 
says, “Go where I d'rect”; who acts as a 
guide along the rugged pathway of knowl- 
edge; who, by adequate teaching, by telling, 
by explanation, by exposition, by much repeti- 
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tion if necessary, illumines that pathway so 
that, however numerous or formidable the 
obstacles therein may be, the pupils may 
approach them with pleasure and with confi- 
dence, knowing that through earnest effort, 
stimulated by the encouragement, sympathy 
and assistance of the teacher, they will come 
out victorious and thereby gain strength and 
resolution for greater contests. 

Thus and thus only may we hope to fill the 
souls of our pupils with courage, and without 
courage battles cannot be fought or victories 


wor. 

There should be no discouraged pupils in 
our schools. They are there in plenty and 
will continue to be there as long as teachers 
make the usual application of some of the 
maxims already referred to. There need be 
no fear of making a child dependent by 
proper instruction. It is practically impos- 
sible to give a child too much instruction if 
the method of suggestion be used instead of 
the method of demonstration. 

District Supt. Robert L. Burns, of Phil- 
adelphia, in further discussion of the sub- 
ject, spoke much as follows: 

The test of teaching, as of other lines of 
industry, is in the product obtained. The 
product of the teaching art is a human 
being fitted for the highest possibilities of 
his nature in the work at hand. In his 
school time the work at hand is the work 
of the particular period or grade in which 
he finds himself. The test of teaching is 
the fitness or preparedness of the pupil at 
the end of a period or grade to take up 
the work of the next highest period. How 
shall this fitness be measured? For answer, 
we state that it shall be measured along the 
lines of the four essential elements in the 
success of a child in his school life; namely, 
regularity, punctuality, silence, industry. 
These four elements are neither more nor 
less than habits. The latter two are the 
more important in this brief discussion. 

Study is a noiseless activity. In this it 
differs from most activities. Success in 
teaching requires quiet. This is simply 
another term for order or discipline. The 
test of teaching as related to this essential 
depends upon many details. These details 
form the habit of quiet in the child. Upon 
entering a class-room, the expert can tell at 
a glance if the teacher is in control. This 
control depends on obedience, not in most 
things, but in all things, a prompt and 
cheerful obedience. The habit of silence, 
of quiet, depends on the ventilation and the 
temperature, on a careful, constant atten- 
tion to little ways of doing things. Dur- 
ing class-work the ‘pupil must leave and 
enter and move about the room very quietly. 
He must have his own materials and have 
them ready for work. Exercise papers 
must be neatly prepared, and distributed 
and collected in an orderly manner. The 
toom should be attractive, not untidy or 
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slovenly in appearance. The  teacher’s 
voice and manner and appearance are im- 
portant items in securing the habit of 
silence. She must be alert and able to fore- 
see trouble. Success in this work espe- 
cially depends on the ability to take infinite 
pains. 

This, as well as the first two essentials, 
are but the necessary preliminaries to suc- 
cess in the fourth and last essential, that 
of industry. The habit of industry, in 
order to be effective, must be systematic 
and orderly. The work must be planned. 
This plan must include a purpose for each 
recitation and a way to that purpose. 
There is no royal road to education either 
on the part of the teacher or the pupil. 
It is work, work, work—patient, long-con- 
tinued, hard work. Pupils must be taught 
how to save time, how to concentrate effort, 
how to reach definite results—and to recog- 
nize results when attained. Thoughtful, 
definite tnd discriminating work by the 
teacher will lead to like habits in the pupil. 
This done the required facts of any grade 
will be most intelligently learned. Through 
all effort the teacher must give of her own 
life freely, for it is the life of the teacher 
permeating the facts or truths, and feeling 
their beauty and meaning, that is essential 
to the awakening and the nurturing of life 
in the pupil. Unless she feel the truths 
she tries to present, unless she touches these 
truths with the fire of her own inspiration 
and appreciation, they will kindle no fire 
in the life of the pupil. Without this ele- 
ment of feeling, industry must be aimless, 
objectless and fruitless. 

The test of teaching at any period of 2 
pupil’s activity is the measuring of the ex- 
tent of the habits of quiet and of industry 
attained. This test the Superintendent, 
trained by long experience, can applv with 
a fair degree of accuracy in a visit of a 
few minutes. 

The discussion of this important sub- 
ject was closed by Supt. J. W. Snyder, of 
Slatington, Pa., in the following paper: 

One of the many questions to be solved 
by superintendents and school officials, 
upon whom falls the duty of employing, 
retaining and promoting teachers, is that 
of passing upon the work of the teacher. 
When the superintendent realizes that the 
welfare of many children rests upon those 
whom he must appoint to this great work 
of training the young and when he is no 
less certain that the teacher must be his 
most faithful lieutenant entrusted to ex- 
ecute his plans and attain the standards 
set for his schools this question becomes 
a most perplexing one 

The question in actual school work must 
be settled frequently, but there are clus- 
tered about it certain difficulties which 
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will always remain to modify the results 
from the application of any test you may 
select. 

The superintendent before he is able to 
test the teaching must first have formed 
some definite idea as to the results to be 
obtained in teaching. When he has done 
this one of these difficulties will have been 
removed. This in itself is no small task, 
but when some definite aim has been fixed 
the examiner may ask himself whether or 
not the teaching tends to accomplish this 
aim and wherein it is strong and wherein 
weak. 

After this comes the question of stand- 
ards less clearly defined but just as truly 
existing. What constitutes excellence in 
a teacher? Is there any characteristic, or 
class of characteristics, which can be des- 
ignated as more to be desired than any other 
qualities? In theory, Yes. Upon this 
principle depends our science of education. 
We believe it possible to set down a list of 
characteristics possessed by all the great 
teachers we have ever known. If this be 
true, it is not difficult to see that the 
teacher who possesses these points is the 
good teacher, and yet so broad and general 
have been our principles that the difficulties 
even in this have not been removed. 

However richly endowed the teacher 


may be in this respect when you come to 
apply the test to his teaching you will find 
it difficult of comparison. In almost every 
other walk in life you will find it easier to 
obtain a criterion by which you will reach 
your judgments and then feel reasonably 


sure of your conclusions. But not so with 
teaching. A foreman over a gang of men 
will produce certain material results. They 
are definite and his employer compares 
them with results produced by other fore- 
men. He knows at once whether or not he 
is a good foreman. One salesman, week 
after week, will sell a certain amount of 
goods while another salesman under ex- 
actly similar conditions will double the 
sales. It is easy for the merchant to tell 
which is the better salesman. But the 
teacher’s work is of so recondite a charac- 
ter that the superintendent will find it diffi- 
cult to arrive at any satisfactory standard, 
and the apparent results are so deceptive 
that you hesitate to place your stamp of 
approval upon that which has the appear- 
ance of good teaching. 

In considering this question the personal 
element must also be taken into account. 
Wherever it enters as a factor other con- 
ditions are unbalanced. “Money,” they 
tell us, “ covers a multitude of sins”; and 
with no less certainty they tell us that it 
is the root of all evil. So the personality 
of the teacher, if it be good, will compen- 
sate the lack of some of the qualities you 
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would naturally expect to find; and on the 
other hand, if the personality be bad, the 
desired characteristics, however numerous, 
will be quite overshadowed by this domi- 
nant factor. The fine distinctions which 
enter must meet the eye of the supervisor, 
and no matter what his technical standard 
in rating the teacher his final judgment as 
to whether or not the work shall stand or 
fall will be influenced by the personality of 
the teacher. 

Having briefly considered a few of the 
elements which enter the question to make 
it difficult of solution we may ask: What 
shall be our test of teaching? Your 
speaker must confess that the discussion of 
this question has proven quite as much a 
task to him as at times the application of 
it. Some time ago in conversation with 
one of our good old Pennsylvania farmers 
we were talking about the good farmer, 
and he said that the best farmer is the 
man who can produce the best crops year 
after year at the least expense and not im- 
poverish his farm. Then he laconically 
added, “ You can’t judge him by one crop 
or one season, but you can nearly tell by 
the way he goes about it.” I thought how 
true of teaching. We may say with no less 
fear of contradiction that the best teacher 
is the one who can get the best results 
from his class day after day, and term 
after term during the course, and at the 
end of that period of training send the 
pupils out into life with their mental pow- 
ers not impoverished but active and pro- 
ductive. And in like manner it is true 
that you can’t judge the teacher, nor teach- 
ing, by one recitation or one term, but you 
can nearly tell by the way he goes about it. 

Carrying this principle into our discus- 
sion the real test of teaching is remote, 
but there are certain present characteristics 
by which we pronounce the work good or 
poor, qualities which are productive of cer- 
tain results and point conclusively to the 
final outcome of the teacher’s work. 

Of the present characteristics our lectur- 
ers and authors on pedagogy have given a 
long and comprehensive list all of which 
apply in some way to the teacher or his 
teaching. Among them are good health, 
neatness, courtesy, honesty, truthfulness, 
self-control, patience, sympathy, cheerful- 
ness, enthusiasm, decision, sincerity, per- 
sonality and character. They are but the 
characteristics which belong to all good 
men and women in every walk in life, and 
to be a good teacher, indeed to be a good 
anything, we would naturally expect that 
one must possess something of these vit- 
tues. It is not our purpose to attempt to 
discuss them. No one becomes a scholaf 
and enters the profession of teaching with- 
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out exercising and possessing to some de- 
gree all these noble qualities. 

But among the present tests let us place 
this: Does the teaching show good com- 
mon sense back of it? How often do you 
find teachers doing the most unreasonable 
things in the school-room. Search as you 
may, you can find nothing to justify their 
methods. The teaching lacks the direction 
of a master mind and the plans, if haply 
any have been laid, are frustrated by the 
first pupil who happens to think or to act 
a little out of the ordinary. A little com- 
mon sense—unconscious or _ instinctive 
judgment, the result partly of inheritance 
and partly of training and experience— 
would here be of the greatest value to the 
teacher enabling him to do and to say the 
right thing at the right time and in the 
right way. 

In the next place, Is the work progres- 
sive and suggestive? If there is one vo- 
cation in life where a person should have 
a definite aim it is in teaching. It is an 
easy thing for teachers to pass their time 
in talking and later to realize that instead 
of teaching they have simply been beating 
the air. But if they have something defi- 
nite in mind to which they wish to bring 
their pupils there will be no aimless, shift- 
less work. Every recitation and every 


task of both pupil and teacher will be a 
vigorous systematic effort to obtain this 
aim. How often do you find the pupil dull 


and listless simply because he has been 
called upon time after time to go over the 
same work—work which he has outgrown 
and which holds no future interest for him. 
But work which is progressive, which not 
only makes the pupil thorough in the prin- 
ciples already covered, but leads him on 
step after step in his pursuit of knowledge, 
will whet his native questioning spirit, his 
God-given curiosity, into a real thirst for 
knowledge; and it will be but a question of 
time until his education will be made thor- 
ough and complete. 

We may further note whether or not the 
teaching awakens a wholesome interest. 
There is much which passes in the school- 
room for interest which is not interest at 
‘all. It is the apparent excitement of chil- 
dren over what is being presented to them, 
the undue eagerness to talk, the raising and 
waving of hands. You have seen classes 
of children in this unwholesome and de- 
ceptive activity resembling little jacks-in- 
the-box, bobbing up and down continually 
with the hope of catching the teacher’s eye, 
and often without a solitary thought be- 
yond that. But here is a real interest in 
the class room—an interest which is a 
natural form of intellectual feeling and emo- 
tion. It accompanies thought, prompts the 
will to act, and is reinforced by thinking 
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and acting. The keen observer can not 
fail to detect it: the bright eye, the earnest 
look, the serious or thoughtful question or 
the attentive listening, are indications; the 
desire to know, more than the desire to 
shine; the desire to tell something which is 
worth while, rather than the desire to 
make a noise. This is educative interest 
and must be found in all effective school 
work. It is uplifting in its influence and 
abiding in its results, for it has the wonder- 
ful power of transforming the most diffi- 
cult lessons of the school into pleasant 
pursuits. 

Again the teaching should show a proper 
kind of work—not drudgery but a pleasur- 
able labor. Spencer says, “ As a final test 
by which to judge any kind of culture 
should come the question, Does it create a 
pleasurable excitement in the pupils? Na- 
ture has made the healthful exercise of our 
faculties, both of mind and of body, pleas- 
urable. Experience is daily showing with 
greater clearness that there is always a 
method ‘to be found productive of interest, 
even of delight, and it ever turns out that 
this is the method proved by all other tests 
to be the right one.” Thus while work is 
an essential element of all healthful school 
activity we must not regard work as labor 
in the sense of disagreeable effort. Force, 
threats, and punishments should not be nec- 
essary to secure work on the part of the 
pupil, and they will not be found in good 
teaching with a live educative interest. 

Among the present tests we may yet in- 
clude, Is it creative of self-activity? We 
have seen that we shall not make school 
work disagreeable and reduce it to mere 
drudgery. If not, then we must direct it 
so as to develop the intellect, strengthen 
the will, and mould the character. Such 
teaching will send the pupil away from the 
recitation with the feeling that he has 
learned a few things well, with thorough- 
ness, but that there are a few things yet to 
be learned. As a result, he goes on into a 
wider world, and his mind continually en- 
riches itself through the new things that it 
attaches to itself through their natural affin- 
ity for the old. It is such teaching that 
continually enlarges the curiosity and desire 
for more knowledge, that places the stu- 
dent in the attitude of Newton upon the 
seashore. It is the teaching that is truly 
worth while, and the degree to which such 
knowledge is imparted is one of the fair 
criteria by which the teacher may be 
judged. 

Having considered the present tests of 
teaching we may close our discussion with 
a few thoughts on the second class, or 
remote tests of teaching. The remote 
tests of teaching are the pupil’s success in 
the best sense, and his character. Time 
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alone can reveal the real results of the work 
of the teacher in shaping the life and char- 
. acter of the pupil. One of our authors has 
put it very nicely when he says: “The 
teacher and pupil part at the doorway of 
the school house. After many years they 
meet again, clasp hands, and look into 
each other’s face. Not till then may the 
faithful teacher know the full power that 
he has exercised over'the life of the pupil. 
Not till then may he hear from a grateful 
heart sincere thanks for the honest labor of 
former years.” Like the great artist who 
lays his hands on the harp and sends forth 
the divine melody, the great teacher lays 
his hands on the life of a sentient being 
where every touch, every word, every deed 
and action, awake within vibrations cease- 
less in their motion, until they culminate in 
the symphony of a beautiful life. Unfor- 
tunate the child whose life utters the dis- 
cordant note struck by an unskilled hand! 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The President then appointed the com- 
mittees on Nominations and Resolutions as 
follows: 

Nominations—James M. Coughlin, C. B. 
Smathers, and Frank S, Jackson. 

Resolutions—John C. Wagner, George 
Howell and B. S. Bayle. 


sili 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





) io convention opened with Supt. John 
W. Gruver, of Bangor, in the chair. 
Supt. J. W. Carr, of Bayonne, New Jersey, 
delivered an address upon the subject of 


“Moral Education.” It is not so much 
what is taught as how it is taught. The 
teacher should always have in mind the de- 
velopment of definite traits of character 
in children. “ The old-fashioned home,” he 
said, “ has disappeared. . There are no more 
evening prayers and Sunday evening sing- 
ing in the homes, and it is up to the schools 
to teach the children their domestic duties 
and the morals formerly taught them at 
home.” 

He was followed by Supt. George 
Howell, of Scranton, who regards the 
schools at this time as the greatest agency 
in teaching rurality. “Yet how can we 
hold the public schools responsible for the 
moral education of children,” he demanded, 
“when surrounding conditions, such as 
dirty politics and even much of the home 
life of the present day tend toward im- 
morality ?” 

MAKING EDUCATION MORE EFFECTIVE. 

Dr. David Snedden, of Boston, addressed 
the Department on this subject of “ Mak- 
ing Education More Effective.” We have 
not been able to get this paper. 
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Supt. C. C. Green, of New Brighton, 
continued the discussion in the following 
paper: 

The legal warrant of the state in, taxing all 
the people for the maintenance of a system of 
public schools is found in the generally ac- 
cepted proposition that education produces a 
higher type of citizenship. While educators 
will accept this proposition without question, 
there is a decided difference of opinion 
regarding the specific results to be obtained 
in the life of the individual as well as the 
process of education itself, 

If the state would seriously concern itself 
with the training of the young for efficient 
citizenship, it cannot reasonably be satisfied 
with anything short of a result expressed in 
terms of effective power for work and service 
during a healthy and active life. The efficient 
nation is the nation composed of individuals 
who possess this effective power, and have the 
ability and disposition to apply it in various 
ways to national industries and national ser- 
vice. It is the function of the public school 
system to aim-to give every child who comes 
within its jurisdiction all the mental, moral 
and physical development which he is capable 
of receiving during the years of his school 
life, but to so train his habits of thought and 
action that his development will continue in 
after-life. By proper instruction in the prin- 
ciples of true democracy and by an exempli- 
fication of those principles in school adminis- 
tration, it is our business to realize the con- 
dition of equal opportunity for all, which we 
so proudly claim is the distinguishing feature 
of our national life. 

In assenting to the statement that teachers 
and school officers should be living examples 
of the aims of true education, we are only 
recognizing a fundamental principle though 
one which is sometimes disregarded. Unclean 
political practice should be effectually divorced 
from public school affairs, and the school 
men themselves should take the first step 
toward the realization of this condition. 

If there is a powerful enemy to human 
happiness and welfare stalking the land, the 
public schools have an opportunity to wage 
effective warfare upon that enemy, and it is 
their duty to do so. Such an enemy is found 
in the liquor traffic; and only through moral 
cowardice can a teacher or school official 
remain silent in the presence of poorly nour- 
ished and poorly clad children, dwarfed in 
body and soul, by an institution which is the 

reatest blot on our civilization, not except- 
ing the slavery of the black man. The liquor 
traffic as it is related to our national life in 
America is the worst form of slavery the 
world has ever known. Its shackles bind the 
will of the people, while its Simon Legrees 
nominate our candidates, whip us into line and 
tell us to vote for the principle of personal 
liberty. 

Men who submit to such a travesty on per- 
sonal liberty and the sovereign ballot do so, 
not because they are evil, but because they do 
not understand. If public education is to be 
an effective —— for citizenship, it must 
instruct the youth of the land in the privileges 
and responsibilities of the ballot. In doing 
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this there is no need of teaching partisan 
politics. It is simply a lesson in color, in 
ve the young to distinguish black from 
white. 

After many years of debate regarding the 
proper subjects for the public school curric- 
ulum, we have come to no satisfactory agree- 
ment. We hear much about elimination of 
unimportant subjects, but, if we eliminate all 
that has been recommended, our children’s 
minds will be dwarfed by intellectual hunger. 
We ‘hear much about enriching the curric- 
ulum, but if we feed our children all that has 
been prescribed and in the prescribed time, 
they will undoubtedly suffer from intellectual 
dyspepsia. But there is no cause for despair. 
Out of this valuable discussion have come two 
propositions upon which there is almost uni- 
versal agreement. 

1. The primary aim in training the minds 
of the young should be to gain the power to 
work. Information though valuable and in- 
evitable in the acquiring of this power is not 
the object of elementary education, but is 
incidental to it. 

2. Children should study the elements of a 
variety of subjects, not for the primary pur- 
pose of gaining information, but, in the words 
of Dr. Chas, W. Eliot, “that they may sample 
several kinds of knowledge, initiate the mental 
processes and habits appropriate to each, and 
have a chance to determine wisely in what 
direction their individual mental powers can 
be best applied.” 

A machine is said to be efficient if it has the 
power to do the work for which it was in- 
vented. A man is efficient if he has the ability 
to do the work and render the service for 
which he was created. 

We are frequently misled by statements 
called golden gems of thought. One of such 
is the statement that “knowledge is power.” 
We would not minimize the importance of 
knowledge per se. But there are two impor- 
tant reasons why we would not set it up as the 
primary aim of elementary education. First, 
from the very order of the development of 
the human mind, childhood is the time when 
new mental processes are easily initiated and 
mental habits formed, while the adult with 
his trained powers has an immense advantage 
over the child in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Secondly, if we assume that knowledge in 
itself is the principal thing, we are hopelessly 
lost in our effort to answer Herbert Spencer’s 
great question, “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” An examination of our courses of 
study indicates plainly that we have not 
accepted Spencer’s answer to his own question. 

I believe that we agree fairly well regarding 
the content of our courses of study in so far 
as the rudiments of an English education are 
concerned, and we agree that the instruction 
should be adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity. Beyond that there is hopeless dis- 
agreement, and I presume there always will be. 

“What knowledge is of most worth?” That 
question will be satisfactorily answered by the 
young man or the young woman who has a 
clean heart, a sound body, and a mind trained 
to think intensely and accurately. Hence, our 
first consideration in mental training should 





be to teach the child to think, and in doing 
this we must remember that it would be just 
as senseless to expect all classes of mental 
conditions to respond to the same stimulus as 
it would be to apply one form of medical treat- 
— to all persons in need of physical stimu- 
ant. 

The unthinking child in school is not neces- 
sarily a dull child, but his apparent stupidity 
may be due to the fact that the school has 
nothing to offer which appeals to his partic- 
ular mental condition. Witness some of the 
notable mistakes of teachers in classifying 
their pupils. Darwin’s teacher said he was 
dull; Bwaft’s that he had no promise; Sheri- 
dan’s that he was defective; Humboldt’s that 
he lacked ordinary intelligence; Heine’s that 
he was a dunce; Hegel’s that he was only 
middling; Byron’s that he belonged at the tail; 
Huxley’s that he was notably deficient; 
Lowell’s that he was negligent; Goldsmith’s 
that he could not learn; Wagner’s that he was 
a mental sloven; Goethe’s that he was unsatis- 
factory; Emerson’s that he was hopeless; 
Thackeray’s that he was undistinguished, and 
Gladstone that he had no unusual ability. 

We say of many children that they are not 
able to apply themselves. In most cases a more 
accurate statement would be that we have 
failed to discover the means of interesting 
them in a mental occupation which is suffi- 
cient to induce them to concentrate their at- 
tention. And here we have at least one un- 
answerable argument in favor of manual train- 
ing, cooking, sewing, school gardens, etc., as 
intensely practical departments of any school 
system to be used as a means of awakening 
the child’s sleeping intellect. 

The argument for manual training, domestic 
science and kindred subjects, from the stand- 
poii.t of economic efficiency is equally strong. 
When we recognize the fact that the number 
of wage earners in this country and those who 
fill executive positions or belong to the pro- 
fessions stand in the ratio of about 20 to 1; 
and when we consider that the first duty of 
every man is to gain a livelihood for himself 
and family, it seems clear that we should give 
more attention to the immediate needs of the 
great number of boys and girls who must 
necessarily be wage earners. We talk much in 
this country about the dignity of labor, but as 
long as our public schools through their 
courses of study and their methods place 
emphasis on an aristocracy of the intellect, 
our talk is idle. It is unnecessary, however, 
to discuss this phase of the question further, 
for every well-informed man knows that there 
is a strong drift of educational thought to- 
day toward training for economic efficiency. 

If education is “a preparation for com- 
plete living,” we must attend wisely to the 
training of the child’s ability to recognize and 
appreciate the beautiful, the good, and the true 
in thought, in word, and in deed. In this phase 
of education I believe that infinitely better 
results would be obtained if teachers in their 
management of children and superintendents 
in their visitation of schools would give more 
attention to a critical discernment of beauty, 
goodness and merit. 

It has been wisely said that “the immediate 
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aim of public education is character and the 
ultimate aim good citizenship.” The character 
of the young men and women who have been 
trained in the public schools for efficient citi- 
zenship will be judged, not only by their moral 
qualities and their intellectual powers, but 
also by their physical fiber. ‘ 

The system of public education which does 
not recognize in its processes the care and 
training of the special senses and general 
bodily health is built upon a false foundation. 

It is the keen and practiced eye as well as 
the practiced hand that makes the good work- 
man in the industrial world. The eye has been 
aptly called the window of the soul; and 
through this organ properly trained to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in nature and in art will 
come much of the inspiration toward a higher 
plane of existence. And thus it is with all the 
special senses. 

The importance of the care and training of 
the special senses is not founded alone upon 
the increased happiness and efficiency of the 
individual in after-life, but to no less an extent 
upon a real physical basis of intellectual 
training. 

It appears to me that until recent times we 
have been exceedingly short-sighted with 
respect to the physical phase of education. 
From an economic standpoint the state must 
give attention to a measure which will prolong 
the period of individual productiveness and 
thereby increase the total national productive- 
ness and efficiency. 

Supt. P. M. Harbold, of Lancaster, read 
the last paper in this discussion: 


Coming before you as the second member 
of this department to discuss Mr. Snedden’s 
most excellent presentation of this subject, 
“Making Education More Effective,” I am in 
the position of that preacher in a country 
church who was invited to preach on the same 
or any other text, after two other and abler 
of his brethren had spoken at considerable 
length. In his response to the invitation to 
preach the good man said, “I can say yea 
and amen to all that has been said here. 
Many good lessons have been taught us this 
morning and it remains for us to put into 
practice what the brethren so ably presented 
to us in words.” 

Generally I can say “yea” and “amen” to 
all that has been said.. To state what I in- 
tended to say may be but a repetition of what 
you have just heard. But with your permis- 
sion I will give my views on “ Making Educa- 
tion More Effective,” if only to second and 
emphasize the importance of looking the ques- 
tion of effectiveness squarely in the face. 

I agree with Commissioner Snedden that in 
material equipment, in buildings and in text- 
‘books and school appliances, we have gener- 
ally made very considerable progress. Judging 
from the present condition of this part of our 
public school equipment which is the result 
of a rather recent awakening, I should say 
that the present forces at work along these 
lines will adequately keep up to lines of prog- 
ress in other phases of school work and to 
the progress made in society. Needed im- 
provement in the material things is tangible, 
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consequently more impressive, and generally 
gets fair consideration. 

There are, however, three things which, in 
my humble judgment, need present attention 
in order to make education more effective. I 
do not know which one is most important. I 
am going to name them here in the order in 
which I mean to discuss them. They are as 
follows: 1. Attention must be given to courses 
of study in both our elementary and our high 
schools to the end that they become better 
adjusted to social and community demands 
without being non-developmental and non- 
cultural. 2, The efficiency of the teaching 
force must be increased if education is to be 
more effective. 3. Supervision by superinten- 
dents and supervisors must be made more 
effective. - 

I shall briefly set forth what I have to say 
under each point, hoping that in the open 
parliament or general discussion which is to 
follow, men of greater experience will give 
all of us the benefit of their experience, obser- 
vation and judgment. 

Attention to the Course of Study—We 
shall always be criticized for tampering with 
the course of study. But we can easily bear 
such criticism if by watchful adjusting of 
courses of study we are gradually steering 
clear of the traditional course which makes 
no attempt to bend to social needs. Our high 
school courses are showing signs of rapid 
adjustment. We shall have to be on the alert 
lest in the effort to adjust to social conditions 
and needs the material side receive too much 
consideration, thus sacrificing the cultural 
element which should go hand in hand with 
industrial training. For in all training for 
vocation there should be ample provision for 
training for avocation. 

While there is plenty of evidence at hand 
that the more progressive municipalities of 
Pennsylvania are earnestly endeavoring to ad- 
just the high school course of study to social 
and economic needs, the same is not true of 
the course of study generally in use in the 
elementary schools. And yet we know that 
not more than a tenth or an eighth of the 
school population is reached in the high school. 
The boy or the girl who leaves the public 
school population is reached in the high school. 
has small chance in the competition of the 
industrial and social world unless he or she be 
given some special training along these lines. 
Industrial education, vocational training, voca- 
tional guidance and all similar phases which 
seem strange to many of us, deserve more 
respectful attention by school men. If school 
men and the properly constituted school au- 
thorities will not study these questions for the 
purpose of giving our young people a broader 
and a more effective education, outside agen- 
cies will seize the opportunity and conse- 
quently carry off the palm of victory to our 
eternal disgrace. 

There is another reason for changing our 
courses of study to make education more effec- 
tive. The hardest and yet the most just criti- 
cism of our public education lies in this simple 
statement: School is educating our young 
people away from industry and thrift toward 
a life of ease and luxury. If this statement is 
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wholly true our efforts along the line of public 
education are in vain. If it is true only in 
part, we must remove the stigma. To educate 
young people away from a life of industry and 
frugality is striking at the foundation of our 
sccial structure. 

I should like to add also that with a proper 
change in the courses of study in the grades, 
education will be more dynamic and conse- 
quently more effective. We have appealed too 
long to the child sitting quiet, poring over the 
lessons and reciting them glibly. That has 
seemed to be the chief aim in school. It will 
always be one of the aims. Perhaps I should 
say one of the means to an end, the end being 
the development of all of the child’s activities. 

Leaving now the question of the adjustment 
of the course of study to social demands, let 
us consider our second point, namely, 

Making the Teaching Force More Efficient. 
—Here we are treading on dangerous ground. 
For this question deals with individuals and 
personalities. There is danger too that we 
may be harsh and unfair in our judgment 
because our ideal standards are too high for 
human attainment. Then too, I am mindful 
of the fact that it is a difficult task to pass 
final judgment on a teacher’s work because the 
good seed sown by him or her continues to 
grow and develop through a whole lifetime. 
We cannot really pass judgment on the effi- 
ciency of our present school system. How can 
we know what effect our present educational 
training is going to have on the individuals 
who are now under the fostering influence of 
public education until we know what type of 
men and women they will develop into? 

After all is said about schools, its methods 
and its processes, in the last analysis it is the 
teacher that is of highest importance. Method 


‘is important, courses of study are great helps, 


organization seems necessary; but all of these 
are of small significance in comparison with 
the teacher. How frequently do we hear, after 
a learned and exhaustive discussion on method 
or school administration, “It all depends on 
the teacher.” If this be true—and few of us 
have any doubt about this—how very impor- 
tant is it to ask for greater efficiency on the 
part of the teaching force if our education is 
to be more effective! 

But I have suggested a most difficult task. 
It is one thing to ask for greater efficiency on 
the part of teachers but an entirely different 
matter to tell how that greater efficiency can 
be secured. And I shall not attempt such a 
thing. What I am going to try to do is to 
suggest some ways by which this desired 
greater efficiency, as it seems to me, might 
have a beginning. 

A very simple means to this desired end will 
quickly suggest itself to all. It is this: Keep 
the inefficient teacher out of the school- 
toom. But who are efficient? Can we tell 
when we see the young applicant standing 
before us? There lies the difficulty. 

There is however one thought here which 
might be worth mentioning. I feel that mere 
children with enough education to pass our 
examinations cannot be efficient teachers. 

girls and boys of eighteen inspire children 
to do? Can such young people lead where 





they have need for a leader? Our present 
code contemplates this point. It has in view 
that, to enter the profession, teachers shall 
either have special preparation or special 
genius. In either case there should come into 
our schools with this training greater power 
to “invigorate life through knowledge.” 

In this connection we might just note in 
passing the inefficiency which is in our schools 
through old age. This is a delicate matter to 
touch upon. But surely all of us have seen 
teachers who were declining in teaching 
power. The sum of all such adds no little to 
the ineffectiveness of our education. There is 
just one thing to do. Faithful men and women 
who have given their lives to this work must 
be cared for in some manner by society that 
derived the benefit. Then kind-hearted school 
boards will not hesitate to act in accordance 
with their better judgment. 

Thus far we have touched the teaching pro- 
fession so far as it concerns length of service 
only at the top and at the bottom. The great 
body of teachers lies between the two ex- 
tremes. What can we do to make their work 
more effective? 

Before going further I am going to digress 
for a moment to ask ourselves the question, 
When is education effective? Shall we say it 
is effective when all who enter the high school 
pass through it successfully and then enter 
colleges or technical schools and pass through 
these successfully? Or shall we define effec- 
tive education as that education which makes 
men and women productive, economic units 
and positive social factors and in addition 
gives them the means of culture wherewith to 
enjoy life? The latter, it seems to me, must 
be the ultimate aim. 

To cause young children to grow up to be 
productive economically, socially useful, and to 
enable them to enjoy the richness of the lives 
of cultivated men and women, we must look 
to it that these same qualities are found in the 
teachers. I would have every teacher, if pos- 
sible, be a rather intelligent student or ob- 
server of social and industrial conditions. Too 
frequently a teacher excludes himself from 
the real life of the community and shuts him- 
self up in his study or classroom. He does 
not know enough about social and economic 
life about him. I would therefore feel like 
encouraging teachers to improve their powers 
along these lines. 

In the next place too manv teachers of our 
children are not really great teachers. Many 
a parent can teach as well as the teacher and 
yet the teacher is supposedly the expert who 
knows how to instruct in a manner more effec- 
tive than any layman. To this end methods 
and processes must be mastered. This is an 
old plea but you will all agree with me that as 
teachers we were not always real experts in 
our art. May the time soon come when we 
shall know how to prepare teachers and to 
assist them in becoming expert, just as well 
as our technical schools know how to make 
engineers or our medical schools how to make 
good physicians. 

In the foregoing scholarship was assumed. 
No one should presume to teach who has not 
the elements of a liberal education. In addi- 
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tion to this the teacher needs a keennes: to 
perceive the natural aptitudes in children so 
that for their individualities due allowance 
will be made, lest in the system which seems 
necessary the individuality be crushed out. 
This too is a superior accomplishment. To be 
able to see a boy’s natural talents and to pro- 
vide means for their development is no mean 
art. It is the highest act of teaching. That 
such teachers would be desirable is self- 
evident. Can we have them? Can we culti- 
vate them? Can we make of the rank and file 
of teachers men and women who measure up 
in some degree to ideal standards? Isn’t it 
worth trying if we desire to make education 
more effective? 

Better Supervision—Coming now to the 
third factor which we hold will make educa- 
tion more effective, Better Supervision, the 
roblem is brought right home to ourselves. 

or I take it, that the work of superintendents 
as well as of special supervisors is to super- 
vise the teaching done in the schools under 
their control. The answers of fifty-eight 
superintendents to the sixth question sent out 
by the Journal of Education, show that there 
is difference of opinion as to the chief function 
of a superintendent. Of the fifty-eight re- 
ferred to, eleven think that the superintendent 
should be primarily an administrative officer, 
thirteen expect him to be primarily a profes- 
sional expert, twenty-seven believe he should 
have qualifications for both, six hold that he 
should be an educational expert with adminis- 
trative ability, and one says “common sense” 
is the chief requisite in a superintendent. 

Doubtless all of you have read the answers 
to all the questions as found in the “ Journal” 
but I bring this tabulation before you to 
emphasize the fact that we ourselves do not 
quite agree on the first requisite of our office. 

Generally most of us, I believe, will agree 
with the answers on the two points brought 
out. We have professional as well as adminis- 
trative duties. To make education more 
effective, which needs the greater improve- 
ment, the professional side of our work or 
the administrative? 

However others may answer this question, 
I am now of the opinion that the duties of 
the superintendent and supervisor which are 
not so well performed as they might be are 
those which we call professional duties. We 
generally are called upon to begin our work 
of supervision after an apparently successful 
career as a teacher, without any special train- 
ing for the new work. Under such condi- 
tions there must necessarily be considerable 
floundering and groping in darkness. How 
many of us began our work in supervising 
with any expert training? How many of us 
began our work with the avowed purpose of 
sitting quiet and feeling our way during the 
first year or even the first term? By this 
process we hope to find light. Some of us do, 
and some of us no doubt do not. 

What I am trying to say here is this. Al- 
though we should resent criticism of the sort 
mentioned here, if it were made by outsiders, 
we are not so stupid as not to see our own 
shortcomings. Seeing our deficiencies shall we 
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not put ‘forth an honest effort to trv to over- 
come them? 

I have this suggestion which I shall give for 
what it is worth. To enter the field of super- 
vision, one should have had special training 
along this line. He might be taught what to 
look for and having found conditions in a 
given school unsatisfactory, how to go about 
changing them to more satisfactory conditions, 
Too many educators and superintendents upon 
finding wrong procedures and incorrect meth- 
ods employed stop with negative criticism. 
Such a course is not only not useful, but 
harmful. I should consider that man a poor 
expert in any business who could not quickly 
suggest a way out of a dilemma or a wrong 
course. Do our normal schools directly pre- 
pare men for such special expert work? No. 
They do not. They aim at preparing youn 
people for the rank and file of the actu 
teacher. Do college and university depart- 
ments of education prepare men for expert 
supervision? And again the answer is in the 
negative in the case of most of these insti- 
tutions. 

What then can we do to improve our work 
so as to make it more efficient and conse 
quently education more effective? One thing 
we can do. We can freely exchange experi- 
ences and ideas in our educational meetings 
such as this, for the benefit of all who care to 
improve their service. Questions like these 
would naturally come up: Suppose you have 
a teacher who is doing mediocre work, but 
who can be trained to do first-class work, how 
would you proceed to get better service? Or 
suppose, if you please, a teacher is of the 
helpless kind, who has little or no managing 
or teaching power? You can’t dismiss her. 
What will you do to come to the rescue of the 
innocent children under her care? Again, sup- 
pose it is your judgment that the teaching 
processes employed by a teacher are not of 
the kind to bring about the best results, what 
will you do? Will you take time to give tui- 
tion enough to such a teacher? Will you urge 
her to read works on pedagogy? 

I bring up these apparently insignificant 
points and questions to remind ourselves that 
we, as well as our teachers, have need of im- 
provement if our education is to be more 
effective. If supervision is necessary then 
that supervision should be an intelligent, ex- 
pert service, rendered to make for greater 
efficiency in the teacher who in reality touches 
the lives of our children. We sometimes ask 
our teachers the question, How much have 
you actually accomplished? Might not this 
same question be applicable to our own work? 

All of the above is true of the special super- 
visor whom we must train in not a few cases. 
It is no small task to convey to a supervisor 
our own high ideals which she in turn is to 
impart to the teachers under her supervision. 

I haven’t time to discuss anything more. 
But I do want to mention one important fact 
which in the past. has been ignored quite gen- 
erally by superintendents and supervisors. 
refer to the results of the researches and ex- 
periments of our great psychologists and ped- 
agogists. Too often results of greatest im- 
portance have been ignored as so much non- 
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sense by men who were in a position to apply 
the deductions and conclusions of careful ex- 
perimentalists. Most men rely more on their 
own crude experience which is greatly limited 
than on the results of scientific experiments. 
We superintendents ought to be as open to 
suggestions from those great educational lead- 
ers of our generation as we expect our teach- 
ers to be to our methods and plans, 

Having spent a number of years in super- 
vising inexperienced teachers in their first ef- 
forts at teaching, your humble servant may 
take this part of our calling too seriously. 
But I desire to repeat a former statement as 
I am about to close. I firmly believe that our 
chief function as superintendents and super- 
visors is to increase the teaching power of 
' those under our supervision by causing the 
teachers to grow from year to year in ef- 
ficiency. Once we know how to go about our 
work in a more effective way, teaching will 
become more effective and consequently edu- 
cation will become more effective. 

In conclusion then permit me to sum up 
what I have tried to present. Granting that 
the material side of our school equipment is 
receiving its full share of attention; as soon 
as our courses of study are adjusted to social 
and economic needs of the community with- 
out sacrificing the cultural elements, as soon 
as by a more liberal education and better pro- 
fessional training our teaching force is made 
more efficient, and as soon as we ourselves 
can render a better expert service, so soon our 
education will become more effective. I be- 
lieve that the effectiveness of our education 
varies directly as we make progress along 
these three lines. There are doubtless many 
others, but these lie rather close to the center. 


_—s 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE convention met at 2 o’clock, Supt. 
C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, in the 
chair. The first paper of the afternoon was 
by Supt. Henry Snyder, of Jersey City, on 
the 


ATTITUDE OF SUPERINTENDENT TO THE 
TEACHER, 


I am expected to discuss the attitude of the 
Superintendent to the Teacher. Before doing 
so let us consider for a moment the official, 
or legal character of the position occupied by 
each. The Superintendent is usually appoint- 
ed by the Board of Education or Board of 
Control. The city or borough superintendent 
has few powers distinctly and specifically con- 
ferred upon him by law. He is weaker gener- 
ally in this respect than the county superin- 
tendent. Such powers as he exercises are 
granted to him by the rules of the Board 
which employs him, or have come to be gen- 
erally conceded to him because of long cus- 
tom. These may be taken from him at any 
moment, especially in times of acute con- 
troversy. p 

I regret that I have not had the opportunity 
to make myself thoroughly familiar with your 
new Code and therefore may not accurately 
represent the situation of the Superintendent 








in this State as it exists under the Code. My 
confidence in Dr. Schaeffer and Dr. Brum- 
baugh, who were members of the Commission 
which framed your new school legislation, is 
so implicit, that I feel that, so far as it was 
suggested by them, it must be educationally 
correct. But I know that what I have said of 
the weakness of the position of the Superin- 
tendent is still generally true throughout the 
country. 

And yet, in spite of this weakness of his 
statutory power, his actual moral power is 
great. His realization of his vulnerability im- 
poses upon him the necessity of eternal dis- 
cretion, of thoughtful, sound judgment. He 
is consequently an educational power, re- 
spected by the Board of Education, the teach- 
ers, and the community at large. It is credi- 
table to the general body of Superintendents 
of the country that, weak as they are legally, 
they maintain so forcefully their commanding 
positions in the educational community. I do 
not know of any position in any field of 
activity so anomalous, and filled so generally 
with such marked success. In fact the very 
absence of legislation conferring upon super- 
intendents specific powers in supervision is 
itself a tribute to the skill with which they 
have exercised their conceded powers, for if 
their failure in administration had called the 
attention of the public to the need of such 
legislation, it wou'd undoubtedly have been 
enacted. 

The Superintendent faces many ways, he 
has many relations apparently antagonistic, 
which he must keep in harmony so that they 
will co-operate in the work of education. He 
is the executive officer and general adviser of 
the Board of Education. He must know and 
heed the demands of the people, for it is they 
who in the ultimate analysis dictate the edu- 
cational policy to be followed, and, at times, 
must convince and guide them, if possible. 
He must guide and direct the work of the 
teachers, for whose success or failure he is 
held responsible although he may not, as is 
commonly the case, have any voice in their 
selection. So also the official or rather the 
legal relation of the teacher to the Superin- 
tendent is commonly misunderstood. It -is 
generally regarded as one of subordination, as 
it may actually be from the standpoint of 
salary or of the scope of duties. But, like 
the superintendent, the teacher is appointed 
by the Board of Education. He makes his 
contract, not with the Superintendent, but 
with the Board. His dismissal, if that mis- 
fortune befalls him, which amounts to an 
abrogation of his contract, is again by the 
Board, not by the Superintendent. He is very 
properly regarded as the center of educational 
interest, professionally considered. There has 
grown up around him a body of laws and 
judicial decisions defining his duties and his 
rights, He is given the power expressed by 
the phrase “In loco parentis” to the extent 
that that expression implies. In his legal 
position the teacher must therefore be re- 
garded as co-ordinate with the Superin- 
tendent. 

I have briefly referred to the status of the 
Superintendent and of the teacher for the 
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purpose of emphasizing the word which ex- 
presses more nearly than any other the vitaliz- 
ing force of the supervision exercised by the 
Superintendent. It is not direction, nor dic- 
tation, nor compulsion, although each of these 
may be used at times with entire propriety. 
But as the statutory relation of the Superin- 
tendent to the teacher is one of co-ordination, 
so I should say that the professional relation 
should be that of co-operation. It is the spirit 
of co-operation that should dictate the atti- 
tude of the Superintendent to the teacher. 
This co-operation should be constantly exerted 
to answer the question, eternal in education, 
“What is best for the pupil?” 

Conferences——In order that there may be 
the most helpful co-operation, both parties 
must understand each other. The superin- 
tendent’s instructions may be issued in a gen- 
eral way in the form of a printed course of 
study or a manual of duties, or specific in- 
structions may be given in a syllabus or by 
special letter. But detailed directions are 
best given in oral conferences with super- 
visors or principals, as must be the case 
usually in large systems, but often held directly 
with the class teachers. In these conferences 
free speech should be the rule. The frankest 
discussion should be solicited from all parties. 
If an order of the Board is to be explained 
there is, of course, no room for discussion. 
But if an educational policy, or a method of 
teaching, or one of the many educational 
topics, concerning which there may be ground 
for difference of opinion, is to be presented 
and discussed, a sincere expression should be 
invited from everybody present. The superin- 
tendent, while expressing his own views, 
should seek to profit by the views of others. 
He should not assume a false pride in the 
infallibility of his position, nor be tempted 
to assume the role of dictator. The wise 
superintendent will often modify his instruc- 
tions after hearing the opinions of the 
thoughtful teacher. But, after all, because of 
his wider and better opportunities for observ- 
ing educational tendencies and demands, and 
his more frequent points of contact with 
varying educational sentiment, he should not 
have any difficulty in demonstrating the wis- 
dom of his views or instructions, that is, if 
they are wise. 

Encouragement—“ Men are only _ boys 
grown tall.” Just as we are constantly ad- 
vising teachers to seek to encourage their 
pupils by commending good work, so the 
teacher feels grateful on receiving the com- 
mendation of the superintendent. The visits 
of the superintendent are infrequent enough 
to warrant him in leaving behind him the 
encouragement to greater effort and better 
work which follows this commendation. And, 
I ought to say, it is easy to find reason for 
praise, for most of the work done in the 
schools is very’: commendable. The inferior 
work is really exceptional. 

Criticism—I do not mean that the superin- 
tendent should not criticise. On the other 
hand, criticism is one of his important duties. 
But I do mean that it is only one, and one 
that should be exercised in the true sense of 
the word. When properly applied it recog- 
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nizes good work as well as condemns bad 
work, In the latter case it is saturated with 
the spirit of co-operation and of helpfulness. 
Unless it serves this purpose it is not only 
useless, it is harmful. 

Recognition—When a teacher is in charge 
of his class he should be regarded as supreme, 
even over the visiting superintendent. The 
latter should take special pains to express his 
recognition of this supremacy. It confirms 
most decidedly the impression of the teacher’s 
final authority which we should always seek 
to instil in the minds of pupils, and does the 
superintendent no harm, not even to the ex- 
tent of lowering his dignity. The exhibition 
of the highest school authority subordinating 
himself, under these circumstances, to the 
power and direction of the teacher can not 
fail to exalt the latter in the eyes of the 
pupils and exact from them the same tribute 
of respect and confidence in the teacher as 
the superintendent pays. At the same time 
the teacher must feel that his power of con- 
trol has been strengthened by the formal rec- 
ognition of his position and must feel grate- 
ful for the consideration shown officially to 
it and to him personally. It must be de- 
plored when the visiting superintendent fails 
to take advantage of the opportunity of teach- 
ing pupils this wholesome lesson, if he gives 
directions of any kind to pupils without first 
securing the teacher’s permission to do so. 
Underlying all this is the desire for co-opera- 
tion in doing what is best for pupils. 

Protection.—It is to the superintendent that 
complaints are generally made concerning the 
actions of teachers toward pupils. A very 
short experience is sufficient to show the su- 
perintendent the folly of forming hasty con- 
clusions from such complaints. The wise 
superintendent will seek to justify the teacher, 
or will at least only listen attentively and 
then investigate before reaching a conclusion. 
He will find in most cases that the complaint 
is groundless. But even if he should find 
that the teacher has offended, has violated 
some rule, or has been guilty of bad practice, 
unless the offense has terminated the teacher’s 
usefulness and warrants dismissal, the super- 
intendent, while expressing his disapproval 
and censure, or even recommending severer 
penalty, should extend his protection to the 
teacher as against the parent or pupil, This 
policy is wise, not only because it strengthens 
the authority of the teacher when it needs 
strengthening, but because the condemnation 
of the teacher with the pupil’s knowledge is 
injurious to the pupil. 

Helping the Young Teacher—It is often 
tempting to assume that the young teacher, 
the beginner, is properly qualified to perform 
his duties satisfactorily, and to expect that he 
shall show all the skill possessed by those 
more experienced. It seems to me that this 
practice is more common among principals 
than among superintendents. As a matter of 
fact, such a teacher, as all of us who have 
been in the work for a long time, must know 
whether he has had no professional training 
or is a graduate of an efficient normal school, 
must lack much of the effectiveness which 
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experience will bring, must make many mis- 
takes, and needs the most persistent assist- 
ance and guidance. We must refrain from 
hastily condemning such a teacher when he 
makes a mistake. We should be charitable 
enough to ask ourselves what we should have 
done under similar circumstances, or even be 
candid enough to ask ourselves what we 
actually did do when we were perhaps 
similarly situated, in the days when our ex- 
perience began. There is room here for the 
“charity” that “suffereth long and is kind”; 
the “charity” that “vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up.” ; 
Salaries —The Superintendent in a certain 
sense represents the Board of Education in 
the ordinary everyday conduct of the school 
department. He may feel impelled by his 
sense of loyalty to the Board to justify every 
policy which the Board or the community is 
inclined to adopt. If the Board deems it good 
policy to pay low salaries, the Superintendent 
may think it his duty to advocate the same 
policy. Sometimes, I am sorry to say, the 
Superintendent lacks the courage to urge a 
liberal policy in this regard. While the super- 
intendent is the representative of the Board 
he should also remember that he is a teacher 
and an influential representative of the teach- 
ing profession, and should on every opportune 
occasion urge liberal salaries for teachers. 
He is in a position to know the financial needs 
of teachers, the salaries paid to teachers gen- 
erally, the hopelessness of expecting that 
teachers can increase their income materially 
in other ultra-professional ways, the remunera- 
tion secured by workers in other professional 
fields, and the increased efficiency which fol- 
lows the comfort made possible by satisfactory 
compensation. His views, sincerely and 


' forcibly expressed, are bound to have weight 


in impressing the Board and the community. 
In no way, it seems to me, can the superin- 
tendent exemplify the spirit of co-operation in 
a more beneficial manner. 

Professional Control—The superintendent 
should be a consistent and persistent advocate 
of the professional or educational control of 
the schools. He should aim always to ex- 
clude those influences, non-educational, or 
tather uneducational, which seek sometimes to 
intrude themselves into the conduct of school 
affairs. I am referring here particularly to 
the influences, which are sometimes political, 
more often personal, which are exerted to se- 
cure the appointment, promotion, or transfer 
of.teachers. He should be the strongest op- 
ponent of the various forms of favoritism 
which these vicious forces inflict upon teach- 
ers. He should strive openly to bring about 
a policy under whose operation teachers may 
expect professional competency to be rec- 
ognized and rewarded. , 7 

Tenure—Nothing is more distracting to 
teachers, and more likely to diminish their ef- 
fectiveness in teaching than a feeling of in- 
security in their positions. No matter how 
competent the teacher or how much assurance 

@ may have had of the satisfaction which his 
work has given the superintendent, his use- 
fulness will be diminished if he has only a 





year’s tenure and he recognizes that the pos- 
sibility exists that he may not be re-appointed 
at the expiration of his term. He necessarily 
labors under constant dread, particularly if he 
knows that there are others seeking positions, 
and, perhaps, his position, I have always been 
an advocate of life tenure of teachers after 
their efficiency has been demonstrated and hope 
that all superintendents will take a similar 
position. I have yet to learn where a yearly 
tenure systematically removed incompetent 
teachers. On the other hand, I have fre- 
quently observed poor teachers retained from 
year to year in spite of their yearly tenure. 
My conclusion, based on extended observation, 
is that the teachers serving under permanent 
tenure are as competent, if not more so, as 
those to be found in districts in which yearly 
tenure is the practice. 

The Other Side—lIn all that I have said I 
do not wish to be understood as being willing 
to excuse every offense which the teacher may 
commit. There are times, I am sorry to say, 
when there is need of drastic action on the 
part of the superintendent. He would be a 
weak superintendent, indeed, if when such 
occasions arose, he did not perform his whole 
duty to the schools and, indeed, to the great 
body of faithful teachers, and did not recom- 
mend severe punishment and even dismissal, 
should all his professional efforts to secure 
faithful and loyal co-operation have failed. 

But, after all, he should not allow the excep- 
tional unpleasant incidents, which may occur in 
his conduct of his office, to distort his views of 
the teachers’ work, or to destroy his confidence 
in their earnestness and loyalty. His attitude 
toward them must still continue to be deter- 
mined by the general principle that they merit 
his helpfulness and loyalty, and by the need 
for his co-operation. 


Supt. H. J. Wightman, of Lower Mer- 
ion, continued the discussion much as fol- 
lows: 

I might say Amen to what Supt. Snyder 
has said in his clear-cut and most complete 
paper and do my part well, but I shall, ow- 
ing to the fact that I have not seen the 
paper for discussion, only mention in brief 
a few points touching the subject. 

The attitude of the Superintendent to 
his teachers should be that of organizer of 
the general plans and schemes of education 
adapted to the community concerned. As 
it was well put yesterday, he should be the 
architect and prepare the plans and specifi- 
cations for the working out by the teachers. 

The attitude of the superintendent to his 
teachers should be that of helper in bring- 
ing the best help from all sources to his 
teachers; the best from educational litera- 
ture, the best extension courses, the best 
library facilities, the best educational speak- 
ers, etc. E 

The attitude of the superintendent to his 
teachers should be that of helper in bring- 
ing his teachers to the best practice, by 
enabling them to visit schools where they 
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will get new ideas and inspiration and 
breadth, and by enabling them to attend 
national and state and other professional 
meetings. 

The attitude of the superintendent to his 
teachers should be that of a buffer for 
unjust criticism of parents and for unfair 
action on the part of the Board. 

The attitude of the superintendent should 
not be that of a dictatorial boss, but rather 
that of a leader and co-worker for the gen- 
eral leavening and uplifting of all. 

His attitude should be that of a leader 
of his teachers in educational principles 
and practice in educational thought and ac- 
complishment. 

His attitude should be such as to bring 
about the highest happiness and comfort 
and fullest growth of his teachers. He 
should stand as the teachers’ attorney for 
reasonable salaries and proper school con- 
ditions. 

The superintendent needs to be a man 
with a wide margin in which are broad 
sympathy for the earnest, honest and faith- 
ful; in which margin is fearlessness to 
attack disintegrating, demoralizing, dead- 
ening forces that prey upon the teachers 
and schools. There cannot be a ragged 
edge between the superintendent and his 
teachers and have satisfactory returns. 

The superintendent’s attitude in these 


days must always be unswerving for ad- 
vancement and for square dealing. 

The discussion was closed by Supt. J. N. 
Adee, of Johnstown. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The report of the committee on nomina- 
tions was presented by Supt. Jackson, as 
follows: 

President—C. C. Green, Beaver Falls. 

Ist Vice President—S. E, Downs, Latrobe. 

2nd Vice President—George Howell, Scran- 


ton. 

3rd Vice President—Edward S. Ling, Lock 
Haven. 

Secretary—D. A. Harman, Hazleton. 

Treasurer—B. S. Bayle, Ambridge. 

Executive Committee—Charles S. Foos, 
Reading; C. F. Hoban, Dunmore, and J. L. 
All‘son, Wilkinsburg. 

Education Council—James: J. Palmer, Oil 
City, 3 years. 

After the unanimous adoption of the re- 
port as above, the report of the committee 
on resolutions was read and approved. The 

_ resclutions adopted at the closing session of 
the general Association were reported by 
the respective committees for approval by 
this department and also by that of the 
County Superintendents. They are found 
on page 375 of this issue of The Journal, 
and on page 46 of the annual report of 
proceedings. ; 

The convention then adjourned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 


HE first session of the Department of 
County Superintendence convened in 
the Music Room of the William Penn High 
School on Wednesday, December 27, at 10 
o’clock, with Supt. James J. Bevan, of Car- 
bon County, in the chair. The President 
called the meeting to order and, after some 
appropriate preliminary remarks, read the 
following paper: 


SOME CONDITIONS AND TESTS OF EFFECTIVE 
COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Aside. from the scholastic and profes- 
sional fitness and attainments of the super- 
intendent, aside from his preparation and 
experience as a teacher, there constantly 
confront the man in the field certain condi- 
tions which vitally affect the efficiency of 
his work as a superintendent. This paper 
aims to present some of these conditions 
for consideration and to offer thereon a 
brief comment based upon observation and 
experience. 

Some of the conditions to which I refer 
are (1) the teacher as he affects the pur- 
poses and plans of the superintendent for 
school improvement; (2) the pupil and his 
environment; (3) the school board and its 
policies; and (4) the community and its 
ideals. 

It is sufficient to state without argument 
that the teacher affects more intensively 
than any other one agency the realization 
of the results for which the supervisor 
plans and labors. In the solitude of the 
office or the study he can make plans, pre- 
pare schedules and programs, and provide 
for the foreseen details of their introduc- 
tion and operation—all of which may be 
and almost without exception are—excel- 
lent in themselves, but it is the school-room 
and at the hands of the teacher therein 
that efficacy of any or all of these plans are 
tried and tested or ignored and nullified. 
The preparation of plans, and publication 
of curricula, or the announcement of things 
we propose to do or to have others do, 
though necessary and commendable, is still 
the easier part of the whole task before us. 
We should not deceive ourselves—to say 
nothing about deceiving others—by think- 
ing this to be supervision. In the daily 
work of the school-room the teacher must 
be reckoned with before we can consider 
the task accomplished and the school im- 
proved as a result of our effort. The rub 
then is with the teacher, his attitude toward 
the policies of the superintendent, and his 
activity and sincerity in carrying or at- 
tempting to carry into effect such plans and 
policies. This brings to mind one of the 
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real difficulties of our daily work—one of 
the stern tests of a supervisor’s efficiency. 
Efficiency here involves certain knowledge 
and ability on the part of the supervisor. 
He must know or be able to discern with 
some degree of accuracy the disposition of 
the teacher, his likes and dislikes, his tastes 
and failings, his capacity or incapacity, and 
his willingness or unwillingness to pursue 
with intelligence, energy and fidelity what 
the supervisor seeks to have done in that 
school. His task here is to explain and to 
unfold his plan, or his method, to the unin- 
formed teacher; to inspire and arouse the 
indifferent or indolent, if that be possible; 
to encourage the timid and diffident; and to 
seek the advice, the criticism, as well as the 
co-operation of the capable, confident, and 
successful teacher in every vital and pro- 
gressive policy in school work. In this 
important task he is not responsible, and 
must not be held accountable for the 
failure of the incapable, the opposition of 
the hostile, nor the unconcern of the lazy 
or born-tired teacher. The remedy for 
such hindrance lies elsewhere and involves 
another problem in school administration 
upon which the superintendent is only an 
advisory factor. But the point here is that 


efficient supervision demands capacity to 


read human nature as it exists in teachers 
in common schools and the capacity to lead 
them on to better and higher effort in 
teaching mutual assistance and activity. 
Not all of the plans and efforts of the 
supervisor will prove worthy of continu- 
ance, but such as are can be made effective 
through the medium of the teacher’s daily 
work. It is by the appeal to the intelli- 
gence, conscience, and professional pride of 
the teaching force under him that the 
supervisor must exert his most potent influ- 
ence in the advancement of his schools. 
His plans must be submitted to the test of 
the teacher’s capacity and willingness to 
follow them. He must see the teacher’s 
work from the teacher’s point of view. - He 
must regard with sense, sympathy, and 
toleration the limitations which circum- 
scribe the teacher’s vision and the condi- 
tions which restrict his efforts. Instances 
from your experience and mine may be 
multiplied to show that herein lies the most 
Promising opportunity of the school super- 
visor to bring about what he considers most 
necessary and imperative. 

The pupil and his environment is perhaps 
the next concern of the superintendent. 
The school exists for right training of the 
pupil, and such training is greatly affected 
y his environment. The value of every 
school exercise or influence must be esti- 
mated by its effect in the training of the 
Pupil, so far as its effect may be definitely 
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determined. The school is visited for the 
purpose of observing the adaptation to and 
the influence of the school upon the pupil— 
the teacher’s manner and method; the mo- 
tive and content of the curriculum; the 
habits of study, thought, and conduct ap- 
parent in the pupil; school equipment and 
surroundings. The ability to reach the 
pupil,—to influence his will, to arouse his 
interest, to direct his self activities, and to 
lead him on to right habits of thought, ac- 
curacy, and neatness—this ability is the 
best measure of the teacher’s worth. Ac- 
cording to this standard the supervisor de- 
termines whether in his opinion the teacher 
and the teaching is good, bad or indifferent. 
Supervision to be efficient should correctly 
observe improvement, progress, and growth 
rather than knowledge and present class 
standing on the part of the pupil. He is 


| the best teacher who can do the most for 


the pupil, and the efficient supervisor will 
be alert to discern this ability in the teacher 
and prompt to accord him the credit due for 
such ability A superintendent in our own 
State just a few weeks ago said to a young 
teacher in his district, who began to teach 
under him last September. 

“ Miss , | may not have told you 
in so many words before what I think of 
your work thus far in our district, but I 
wish to tell you so now. I have been sizing 
up your work in a quiet way and I am 
ready now to say that it is entirely satis- 
factory; and I am not in the habit of say- 
ing more than I believe.” 

The teacher owes a duty to the pupil that 
cannot be fully performed without a good 
knowledge of the pupil’s capacity, disposi- 
tion and environment. The study of the 
pupil, therefore, is essential to fitness in 
teaching, and no supervision of school work 
can be effective or thorough that does not 
emphasize this indispensable qualification. 
The superintendent who can lead the teach- 
ing force under his supervision to appre- 
ciate the great difference between teaching 
boys and teaching books, and to observe 
this truth in daily practice in the class 
room, possesses the power to bring it from 
darkness into light and to transform much 
of the present-day practice of “hearing 
recitations” of text book matter with no 
conscious aim and little known result into 
an intelligent, purposeful process of “ real 
teaching ” or of training the human powers 
through observation, interested effort, 
thoughtful study and consistent application. 
The man in the supervisor’s office who is 
doing this for the pupil in his district or 
county is indeed a successful officer and a 
potent factor in the work of adjusting the 
school to the child and not the child to 
the curriculum. 
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Supt. G. B. Milnor, of Lycoming County, 
followed with a paper upon 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The need of assistance in the work of 
County Superintendents is no longer ques- 
tioned in Pennsylvania. The supervision 
of 300 schools covering an area of 1,200 
Square miles by’ one superintendent in 
seven months can not be most effective. 
Visits must be short and infrequent with 
little time to gain an adequate idea of the 
real weaknesses of the school and how they 
may be most successfully remedied. Then 
too the clerical work has been materially 
increased by the passage of the new code, 
thereby increasing the need of assistance 
in this department of a superintendent’s 
labors. 

Under present conditions school super- 
vision is weakest where it is most needed— 
in country districts. In the cities and bor- 
oughs are found the strongest teachers, 
those with the longest experience, many of 
whom received their preliminary training 
in the country districts but were finally at- 
tracted to the city positions, with the ad- 
vantages of longer terms and _ larger 
salaries. These teachers usually hold high 


grade certificates and have acquired suffi- 


cient skill to do satisfactory work with less 
supervision than those of the rural dis- 
tricts, where the majority are teaching on 
provisional certificates and one-sixth of the 
entire force leaves the profession every 
year. It is hardly possible that the effi- 
ciency of the teaching force of the country 
will ever reach that of the cities and towns 
as long as the present difference in salaries 
and length of terms exists, but it will un- 
doubtedly increase with the advent of more 
extended and systematic’ supervision. 

In looking over the field we find that 
many states have preceded Pennsylvania in 
enacting laws providing for more extended 
supervision of rural schools. In Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut practically the entire 
rural population has professional super- 
vision. Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont have also made marked 
progress in this direction. Clerical assist- 
ants are provided for county superin- 
tendents in Wisconsin. In Minnesota 
counties with 150 or more districts have 
assistant county superintendents. In New 
Jersey $600 a year is appropriated for every 
township that employs a superintendent. 
Oregon and California provide all neces- 
sary office help, and in North Dakota the 
matter of supervision is so arranged that 
not more than fifty schools are assigned to 
a superintendent or deputy. “More regu- 
lar and increased attendance, greater econ- 
omy in the expenditure of money and 
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greater interest in the schools om the part 
of the community in general are some of 
the beneficial results claimed for increased 
supervision where it has been put into 
operation. 

The new Pennsylvania school code now 
provides for assistant county superin- 
tendents in counties with 200 or more 
teachers. Assuming that the next legisla- 
ture will provide sufficient funds to pay 
their salaries, we have now arrived at the 
point of determining how the new system 
may be most effectively put into effect. 
Under the provisions of the code assistant 
superintendents are required to diligently 
visit the schools assigned them by the 
county superintendent, to see that the 
schools are properly graded and that there 
is uniformity in the course of study, to in- 
spect school property, assist with examina- 
tions, meet with school directors for con- 
ferences when necessary and make reports 
to the county superintendents concerning 
the schools they have visited, with needed 
recommendations which may be returned 
to school boards by the superintendents. 

Some of the details, not stated in the 
Code, which may arise first in organizing 
the system of assistant supervision are: 
How may the work of supervision be dis- 
tributed so as to secure the most desirable 
results? How may the assistant super- 
visors accomplish the greatest good for the 
communities to which they are assigned and 
what should be the nature of the reports 
which the assistants shall make to the 
county superintendents? 

In the management of industries the best 
results are obtained where responsibility is 
undivided. The same principle will apply 
in school supervision. In distributing the 
duties of supervision then under the re- 
quirements of the new code it would seem 
that each county should be divided into as 
many districts as there are supervisors, 
including the superintendent. This is the 
plan adopted in Allegheny county where 
the system has been in operation for some 
years. Superintendent Hamilton _ states 
that he has divided his county into four 
parts giving each of his three assistants 
his field of work. He takes one section 
and goes here and there over the entire 
county. Sometimes two or three supef- 
visors will visit the same school in case it 
needs critical attention, and all the rural 
schools will be visited two and some of the 
poorer ones three times a year. Each 
assistant holds a series of meetings in his 
district for the purpose of giving actual 
instruction in school work, the superin- 
tendent attending as many of these 4S 
possible. This plan so well organized 1 
Allegheny county is likely the most feasible 
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under present conditions and one which 
can be safely adopted without fear of 
failure, its strongest feature being that it 
places upon a single individual the responsi- 
bility of securing improvement in teachers 
and schools, as well as creating a greater 
school interest in the various communities 
in which he works. The knowledge of this 
responsibility will undoubtedly prove a 
great incentive toward bringing forth the 
best effort from those in supervisory posi- 
tions. 

Dr. Bagley in his Craftsmanship in 
Teaching speaks of three steps that must 
be taken in order to get the best results 
from young and inexperienced teachers. 
1. They must know what is expected of 
them—there must be a course of study 
calling for definite results. 2. Teachers 
must know how these results are to be ob- 
tained. 3. Each teacher must be made to 
feel the responsibility for accomplishing 
these results. The development of this re- 
sponsibility is one of the most important 
and difficult problems in education. “To 
engender in young teachers an effective 
prejudice against scampered work, against 
making excuses, against the seductive 


allurements of ease and comfort and the 
lines of least resistance is one of the most 
important duties that is laid upon the 


normal school, the training school and the 
teachers’ college. We want teachers who 
will work steadfastly and unremittingly 
toward the attainment of a stated end—who 
will do things they do not want to do for 
the purpose of reaching some end that 
ought to be attained. Extended super- 
vision, if it is to accomplish the greatest 
good for the educational advancement 
throughout the state, must primarily exert 
an influence that will prove helpful for the 
great body of young and inexperienced 
teachers now engaged in public school 
work. They must know the course of 
study. They must know how to teach it, 
and be held responsible for the results. 
Dr. Bryan says that the best supervisors 
are those who can make poor teachers into 
good teachers. Such a result can not 
always be accomplished even by the best 
supervisors but the improvement of the 
teaching force is an object that should be 
kept strongly to the front under the new 
plan of supervision. 
To accomplish this end assistants with 
tact, skill, training and energy must be 
secured. Under the new system these men 
will have the opportunity of visiting the 
schools more frequently with longer periods 
for the observation of teaching, when weak- 
nesses may be corrected and helpful sug- 
gestions offered. A more extensive sys- 
tem of rural school records may be installed 
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showing the monthly standing of pupils, the 
backward and retarded pupils with cause, 
the ground covered in the various branches 
each month, special exercises held and the 
work done by parents and teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. Records of this kind should be 
so aranged that supervisors may easily 
secure desired information concerning the 
work of the school along any direction. 

The organization of a regular system of 
teachers’ meetings in the various districts 
of each county for the purpose of dis- 
cussing actual school work will be one of 
the strongest factors under extended super- 
vision for the improvement of the teaching 
force. The real difficulties and problems of 
the schools can here be considered and an 
opportunity offered for review and discus- 
sion of the great abundance of educational 
literature now being published with which 
all progressive teachers should be familiar. 
With increased supervision an opportunity 
will also be given for supervisors to attend 
the regular meetings of directors for the 
purpose of giving whatever assistance they 
may need for the proper discharge of their 
duties. 

I have attempted a discussion of the plan 
of increased supervision offered by the new 
code as the one thoroughly considered by 
the commission and presented as the most 
feasible system that could be secured from 
the last Legislature. 

Other states have systems of supervision 
whereby supervisors are appointed for 
every 40 or 50 schools. A similar plan 
has been put into successful operation in 
our own State—in Elk County, by Super- 
intendent Sweeney. While the plan is an 
ideal one further legislative action must be 
had before it can be adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania. Success for the present plan will 
mean much for the future extension of 
rural supervision. If it can be demon- 
strated that the proposed system will bring 
about an improvement in the teaching force 
as well as more thorough preparation for 
pupils, if it shall create a higher standard 
for rural education, arouse a healthy school 
sentiment in rural districts and make the 
school a centre of greater interest in every 
community, we will then be in a position to 
ask for further legislation in this direction. 
Let us hope that Pennsylvania, realizing 
that the product of her schools is the 
greatest factor in her commercial and in- 
dustrial supremacy, may yet organize a 
system of rural supervision commensurate 
with her boundless wealth and magnificent 
resources. 

The discussion of this paper by the fol- 
lowing superintendents was practical and 
profitable: Supts. J. W. Sweeney, of Elk; 
I. H. Russell, Erie; Daniel A. Kline, Perry; 
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J. J. Koehler, Wayne; W. W. Evans, Co- 
lumbia; J. H. Landis, Montgomery; J. 
Kelso Green, Cumberland; J. W. Snoke, 
Lebanon, and George A. Grim, Northamp- 
ton. 

The President appointed the following 
committees: 

Committee on Resolutions—Supt. H, Milton 
Roth, Adams county; Supt. Ira N. McCloskey, 
Clinton county, and Supt. I. H. Russell, Erie 
county. 

Committee on Nominations—Supt. George 
A. Grim, Northampton county; Supt. Wm. E. 
Tobias, Clearfield county, and Supt. J. Kelso 
Green, Cumberland county. 


— 
> 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2 Yer first period of this session was 
taken by Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of 
Allegheny county, who read the following 
paper on 


NEW DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The first new duty of the county super- 
intendent is to make supervision by assist- 
ants a success. For thirty years he has 
been pointing out the impossibility of one 
man to supervise the schools of a county 
with more than two hundred teachers. 
Various plans have been suggested and 
some of them tried. The best possible plan 
would be to place the schools of a township 
under one principal and have the county 
superintendent work through him in like 
manner as town schools are supervised. 
This ideal plan may be inaugurated some 
time, but when the code was enacted it was 
not possible to make such a plan a part of 
it. The township unit will come gradually 
in the course of years, but it was too 
radical and too costly to make it a part of 
the code; and the only available plan for 
extending closer supervision to the counties 
was that of assistant county superin- 
tendents. 

This plan was not new and untried. For 
six years it had been in operation in Alle- 
gheny County, without the sanction of law. 
In 1905 it was inaugurated in that county 
by the triennial convention which voted to 
the county superintendent a salary of 
$8,500.00 with the express understanding 
that he appoint and pay an assistant named 
before the salary was fixed. Three years 
later the plan received the approval of 
another triennial convention by voting a 
salary of $9,000.00 for the same purpose. 
When the commission proposed additional 
supervision for rural schools, it was per- 
fectly natural for the members to adopt or 
modify the plan that has been in operation 
for six years. 
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At the triennial convention in 1911, this 
plan for assistant superintendents received 
even more hearty approval. When it was 
found that the legislature had forgotten to 
put an item in the general appropriation 
bill for the payment of salaries for as- 
sistants as provided in the code, the con- 
vention gave a most enthusiastic approval 
to the plan, by voting the county superin- 
tendent a salary of $14,000.00 with the im- 
plied understanding that he appoint and pay 
three assistants. 

Assistant county superintendents are now 
an assured fact in Pennsylvania and 
whether they will be successful in their 
work or otherwise will depend very greatly 
upon the county superintendent, and as- 
suredly the first new duty devolving upon 
him under the code is to make supervision 
by assistants a success. This may be 
done in many ways: 

a. By appointing only good men as as- 
sistants, men who thoroughly understand 
school work and who bring to the office 
personal rectitude and professional ability ; 
men who have high ideals in education, 
and who have been successful in realizing 
those ideals. 

When the code was pending the oppo- 
nents of assistant superintendents predicted 
the appointment of weak persons in order 
to magnify by contrast the superior quali- 
fications of the county superintendent. 
Such a selfish policy would exalt personal 
worth at the expense of the child, discredit 
the county superintendent, and defeat the 
purpose of closer supervision. 

b. By systematic organization the county 
superintendent can do much to make super- 
vision through assistants a success. There 
must be some definite plan for reaching and 
aiding the teachers in rural schools. In 
some way the superintendent or the assist- 
ant must give them much greater aid and 
more systematic help than in the past. 

The county institute is a great uplift to 
teachers generally. It is replete with 
ideals, inspiration, and enthusiasm ; it makes 
a large contribution to general culture; but 
its work is too general, too indefinite. It 
too often fails to give specific assistance at 
the point where the rural teacher needs 
help. 

The local township institute as generally 
managed is a vital factor in our school 
work. It helps to make the school a social 
center, to bring the home and the school 
into right relation with each other, while 
at the same time through class drills it gives 
some training in actual work. But valuable 
as it is, it must be admitted that it too 
often fails to give the specific aid and help 
needed. 

In some parts of the commonwealth dur- 
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ing the last ten years new types of teachers’ 
meetings have made their appearance, that 
are destined to be more helpful to the rural 
schools than the county or the local in- 
stitute. These meetings are practically 
rural training schools for teachers. In 
these meetings the superintendent or his as- 
sistant meets with the teachers, not to read 
papers or to give general talks, but to make 
supervision constructive, to train the teach- 
ers by taking up the actual work at specific 
points, and by giving definite plans, definite 
methods, definite illustrative work and 
definite help. 

Some county superintendents do this 
work by calling the younger teachers to a 
meeting prior to the opening of school. 
This is the plan followed in Westmoreland. 
This meeting is held apart from the county 
institute and nearly all the work is‘done by 
the county superintendent himself. 

In Allegheny County for a number of 
years it has been customary to organize a 
dozen or more of these training schools for 
teachers at central points where the county 
superintendent may meet during the Satur- 
days in September, October, and Novem- 
ber, all the teachers in the rural schools. 
This year fifteen such meetings were held 
by the superintendent and his assistants and 
the entire body of teachers in the rural 
schools were met. At these meetings the 
following themes were presented, not by 
addresses but by actual illustrative work: 
Giving a Picture Lesson in Languages; 
‘Oral and Written Composition; How to 
Teach Primary Reading; How To Teach 
Primary Arithmetic; Seat Work; Written 
Work; The Writing Lesson; How to Teach 
Certain Subjects in Arithmetic; The First 
Year’s Work in the Study of Geography 
From a Book; How to Tell a Story. Thus 
the line of actual work needed in any com- 
munity, as revealed by the visit of the 
superintendent or his assistant was taken 
up. 
These meetings differ from the county 
institute and the local institute in that they 
present actual plans, actual methods, and 
illustrative. work instead of discussions. 
For.the cultural growth of the teacher the 
county institute is very valuable with its 
discussion of themes and its fundamental 
Principles. But its weakness lies in the 
fact that teachers cannot or will not apply 
the principles presented in the discussions ; 
the new type of meeting just described is a 
training school that puts the emphasis not 
so much on the presentation of principles, 
but rather on their application. Principles 
known and understood are useless unless 
applied. And this new type of meeting is 
far more valuable in bringing the rural 
teachers and schools up to a high standard 
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of efficiency, because it demands not only 
the knowledge of principles and methods, 
but actual application of them to school 
work. The key notes of these training 
schools are constructive help, illustrative 
work, and actual instruction; that of the 
addresses at the county institute too often 
is merely discussion and frequently only 
theoretical discussion. 

This term the superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County has three assistants. They 
are not working under the supervisions of 
the code, since the appropriation bill had 
no item for their payment. They are paid 
out of the school appropriation to the 
county. The whole salary of $14,000 in- 
tended for four persons was voted to the 
county superintendent, who pays the as- 
sistants. 

Each assistant has a definite part of the 
county in which to work; he visits the 
schools, organizes the work, and attends 
the teachers’ meetings held in his section. 
In this way the superintendent is trying to 
meet the new conditions and to solve the 
problems both old and new. 

If the county superintendent under the 
code is to make supervision by assistants a 
success, he will appoint good men; thor- 
oughly organize the work through them 
along these new lines, and bring to the task 
his own enthusiasm, tact and efficiency. 
Otherwise the schools will not profit to 
any extent by the added expenditure for 
assistant superintendents. 

2. A second duty of the county superin- 
tendent under the code is to be a great 


educational leader in his county in spite of 


the increased clerical duties laid upon him 
in the past ten years. It requires great 
enthusiasm and zeal on the part of the 
county superintendent to maintain his posi- 
tion as a professional officer, and an educa- 
tional expert in the face of all the reports 
required. The annual district reports, 
from each district, the high school reports, 
the reports required by the minimum salary 
act, the biennial report, all claim time and 
attention. What a pity that the code did 
not organize all these reports into one, and 
help to make the county superintendent a 
professional officer rather than a clerk. 
Each secretary should make but one report 
annually to the state, and that report should 
include all data of every kind required by 
the state. The code requires so many he 
never knows when he is through reporting. 
Twenty years ago one report from each 
secretary passed through the hands of the 
superintendent; now he must keep tab on 
four or five. In that period his clerical 
duties have been increased fourfold. But 
regardless of clerical burdens it is the im- 
perative duty of the county superintendent 
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to maintain his standing as a professional 
expert, and a great educational leader. 

Since the adoption of the county superin- 
tendency the persons who have filled that 
office have been upon the whole our greatest 
educational leaders in their various locali- 
ties, and the commonwealth owes more to 
them than to all other school officers com- 
bined. They have rendered a valuable 
service and in many instances have been 
called to other responsible positions. 

Samuel A. Baer of Berks, S. B. Shearer 
of Cumberland, James M. Coughlin of 
Luzerne, J. M. Berkey of Somerset, Thomas 
M. Balliet of Carbon, M. G. Brumbaugh of 
Huntingdon, Charles R. Lose of Lycoming 
have each rendered distinguished service as 
city superintendents. 

The following county superintendents 
have served as normal school principals; J. 
P. Wickersham of Lancaster, at Millers- 
ville; John S. Ermentrout, at Kutztown; 
F. A. Allen of Tioga, at Mansfield; S. B. 
Hieges of York, at Shippensburg; A. J. 
Davis of Clarion, at Clarion; J. F. Bigler 
of Venango, at Edinboro; J. George Becht 
of Lycoming, at Clarion; and B. F. Shaub 
of Lancaster, at Millersville. 

From the ranks of county superintendents 
the following persons have been elected as 
Deputy State Superintendents; Henry 
Houck of Lebanon; William Lindsay of 
Cumberland; Charles R. Coburn of Brad- 
ford; A. D. Glenn of Armstrong, and R. 
B. Teitrick of Jefferson. 

J. P. Wickersham of Lancaster and 
Charles R. Coburn of Bradford each proved 
their worth as county superintendents and 
were afterwards elevated to the position of 
State Superintendent. 

Among the county superintendents who 
have attained distinction in civil life are the 
following: J. P. Wickersham who served 
as Minister to Denmark; C. W. Stone of 
Warren, who served as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor; D. R. Brunner of Berks, who served 
two terms in Congress; M. J. Brecht of 
Lancaster, who is at present a member of 
the Railroad Commission; and Henry 
Houck of Lebanon, who now fills so accept- 
ably the office of Secretary of Internal 
Affairs. 

Time would fail me to name the county 
superintendents who have been authors of 
text-books and professional books, who 
have served with distinction in the General 
Assembly of the state, and as lawyers, 
doctors, ministers and in other important 
positions throughout the commonwealth. 

This is a record of which the county 
superintendents should be proud, a record 
of distinguished service and educational 
leadership. These men in spite of diffi- 
culties and discouragements, regardless of 
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the inconveniences of travel, of clerical 
burdens, and some of them without the aid 
of the telephone, so valuable an adjunct to 
the superintendent to-day, rendered a ser- 
res of distinguished educational leader- 
ship. 

The men who serve as county superin- 
tendents to-day are worthy successors of 
these distinguished leaders, and they will 
not, dare not, must not surrender the 
banner of educational leadership. They 
must and will continue to be the profes- 
sional experts and leaders in their re- 
spective counties. Certain conditions that 
are sure to be present in the near future 
will tend to make rural supervision much 
easier than in the past. 

a. More money will be put into it and the 
work will be more systematic and effective. 

In my own experience of twenty-five 
years I have witnessed marvelous changes. 
I have seen 576 scattered schools in a 
county grow into 1,825, with more large 
graded schools than are found in any city 
in the state outside of Philadelphia. In 
that time the cost of supervision in that 
county has increased from $2,000 to $14; 
ooo. In like manner more money will be 
put into supervision in every part of the 
state. The assistants thus secured will 
prove their worth and the wisdom of the 
new plan which in time will call for still 
more extended and systematic supervision. 

b. In the future rural supervision will be 
much easier than in the past because of 
improved roads. In my own county at 
present there are 1,700 miles of township 
roads. Within the past ten years 500 miles 
have been macadamized, and the work at 
present is progressing at the rate of 60 
miles each year. Electric lines are travers- 
ing the country in every direction and in 
many instances where they occupy public 
roads, brick pavements are laid. This will 
be done in every populous center in the 
state during the next twenty years. The 
improvements in electrical machinery and 
road equipment lessening the cost of con- 
struction will send electric lines into many 
rural communities in the future that cannot 
afford them at present. In addition to this 
our legislature last winter voted fifty mil- 
lion of dollars for the building of state 
roads. With improved county roads will 
come increased centralization of rural 
schools, for the chief obstacle to centraliza- 
tion now is found in the difficulties of 
transportation. 

c. With the improved roads will come it- 
proved bicycles, better vehicles, and cheap- 
ened automobiles all of which will lend 
their aid to rural supervision. Not many 
county superintendents to-day can affor 
the luxury of an automobile, but twenty 
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years hence the price of a good machine 
may be so reduced as to come within the 
‘purse limit of every superintendent. Six 
hours a day is the maximum of time that 
can be devoted to visitation; at present 33 
per cent. of that time is required for driv- 
ing from school to school. The automobile 
would reduce that waste to 10 or 12 per 
cent. It may be that in the near future 
the counties may see the wisdom of keeping 
a machine for the use of the county super- 
intendent, as they do in many places now 
for the use of the county road engineers 
and the county commissioners. 

All these conditions will greatly facili- 
tate the work of closer rural supervision in 
the future and make it more effective. And 
if county superintendents without these 
aids have been able to maintain their leader- 
ship in the past it will be much easier for 
them to do so in the future. But come 
what may, the county superintendent will 
be blind to his own interests, false to the 
state and to the best interests of the chil- 
dren if for any reason, he lays aside the 
garments of leadership and professional 
expertness to serve as an office clerk and 
make business and statistical reports. 

3. To prevent retardation in rural schools 
the county superintendent must work out a 


plan by which pupils are not reclassified 
each year by the new teacher, and thus 
made to spend ten years in doing the work 
of eight. 

In the investigations made recently con- 
cerning retardation in the cities it has been 
shown that it amounts to almost 33 per 


cent. It must be much greater than this in 
the rural schools. In the cities pupils move 
up over the course in classes where the 
organization, identity and personnel of the 
class remains more or less intact year after 
ear. 
. The rural school ordinarily has a new 
teacher each year. This teacher is likely to 
organize her school without much reference 
to the previous year’s organization; grades 
and classes are lost sight of, and in the 
confusion many pupils are likely to lose 
_ time ‘and thus enter the realm of retarda- 
tion. 

If the superintendent is alert, this evil 
may be brought somewhat under control 
by local supervision, by definite courses 
of study, by term reports that show the new 
teacher exactly what each class did the 
previous year, and by keeping the same 
teacher in the school year after year. The 
annual rotation of teachers in office in the 
tural school is an evil the consequences of 
which ought to be eliminated as far as 
possible. 

Every city in the land with an up-to-date 
school system is studying critically the sub- 
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ject of retardation, attempting to find the 
local causes and to apply the local remedies. 
And if county superintendents would main- 
tain their standing as educational leaders, 
they must take up these problems from the 
standpoint of the county. 

4. Another important new duty that faces 
the county superintendent is how to get the 
enforcement of the compulsory school law 
changed from a mere fiction into a fact. 
The enforcement of this act is practically 
a failure in many of the districts of the 
state, especially in the rural sections, and it 
is high time that something should be done. 

In 1909 the state kept its schools open on 
an average 169 days, the children attended 
only 133 days, and were absent 36 days on 
an average. This absence is 21 per cent. or 
a little more than one-fifth of the entire 
term. Since the state that year spent about 
thirty-nine millions of dollars on educa- 
tion, the actual loss was almost eight mil- 
lions. This means that one-fifth of all the 
school tax paid annually in the state is 
actually wasted. And we have no records 
to show that this waste is materially less 
than before the enactment of the com- 
pulsory school law. 

A former compulsory school law of the 
state was written in my office. It was 
greatly weakened in its passage through the 
House and the Senate. But good or bad 
as a law, it was not strictly enforced. This 
law has been somewhat improved in the 
code, but the fear is, that it will not be en- 
forced to any greater extent than its pre- 
decessor. 

Why not tax every district for the com- 
plete support of its school system and use 
the state appropriation to pay wages to 
the pupils for their actual attendance? 
Imagine, for example, a school district 
with an enrollment of 500 pupils whose 
schools are kept open 200 days each year. 
This would be equivalent to the attendance 
of one child for 100,000 days. A state ap- 
propriation to that district of $3,000, would 
be sufficient to pay a pupil three cents per 
day for attendance. This would be a wage 
equivalent to sixty cents per month or $6.00 
per year for each pupil. 

Such a plan would be followed by four 
important results: (1) It would bring more 
of the children into school; the present law 
in many instances fails at this point. (2) 
Allowing for legitimate absence, it would 
save the commonwealth annually from five 
to seven millions of dollars. (3) It would 
remove the occasion that now tends to 
develop a citizenship of liars; children lie 
about absence; parents lie about excuses; 
truant officers lie about conditions; and di- 
rectors sometimes lie about the enforce- 
ment of this act, swearing that it was en- 
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forced, when it was absolutely neglected. 
(4) It would be a matter of economy to 
many districts; half the money paid to irre- 
sponsible truant officers, if paid to a skill- 
ful clerk would enable him to disburse this 
sum annually, among the parents in wages 
for the actual number of days their children 
attended. 

Such a plan may not be feasible, but 
something ought to be done to reduce the 
frightful waste of time, money and effort 
that come from the failure to enforce this 
law. And if the county superintendent is 
not a leader in urging this reform it is 
likely to be overlooked. 

5. Another important duty faces the 
county superintendent. The code makes 
ample provisions for the study of agricul- 
ture in the rural high schools and the 
county superintendent has no greater duty 
that he can perform, no greater service 
that he can render, than that of urging the 
introduction of agriculture and domestic 
science into the schools and of making them 
a part of the curriculum. 

If he fails to assume his responsibilities 
in this matter, he fails to forecast the 
future, belittles his educational leadership, 
and the study of the subject most important 
to American civilization at this time is 


likely to be as much neglected in the future 
as in the past. 

There are many reasons why agriculture 
should be made a part of the curriculum of 


the rural schools. I shall not have time 
to give the facts and the course of thought 
by which these conclusions are reached, but 
the conclusions themselves may be stated. 
Agriculture should be introduced as a study 
in the rural schools for the following 
reasons: 

1. Because it has possibly a higher 
educative value than any other individual 
study in the course. 

2. Because the present curriculum tends 
to lead the pupil away from the farm 
toward the city with its stores, its mills, its 
factories, and its social advantages. 

3. Because our consumption of food 
stuffs ere long will equal our production 
and possibly within ten years we will be 
compelled to enter the foreign markets to 
buy bread. 

4. Agriculture should be made a study in 
rural schools, because the increased cost of 
living is to some extent due, beyond a 
doubt, to increased cost of production on 
farms greatly depleted in fertility. 

If these conclusions are correct, the time 
has come to this commonwealth when 
public education should make an effort to 
render the farmer more definite and specific 
help than it is doing. Farming is the most 
important industry in the nation. 
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1. Because the farmer is the food pro- 
ducer for all classes. 

2. Because agriculture is the occupation 
of the great majority of our people, 53 
per cent. of them in the nation and 40 per 
cent. in the commonwealth. 

3. Because agriculture with its nine 
billion dollars worth of farm products an- 
nually is the chief source of the nation’s 
wealth. 

4. Because agriculture as an occupation 
is the most educative of all occupations. 

5. Farming is our most important in- 
dustry, because the great fountains of the 
nation’s manhood and character are located 
amid rural conditions. 

But there are some items on the other 
side of the sheet. 

1. Agriculture at present does not to any 
extent contribute to the scholastic side of 
the farmer’s education. It educates by giv- 
ing judgment and initiative, but not 
scholarship. 

2. Because of isolation, the farmer has 
less opportunity to cultivate the social 
graces than his city brother. 

3. The farmer does not get his share of 
the wealth he creates. As a rule he is 
frugal and industrious, yet he rarely 
realizes more than 3 per cent. upon his 
investment. 

What will change the conditions for the 
better? Without posing as a prolific peddler 
of panaceas, I make bold to answer that the 
farmer is confronted with three great un- 
solved problems the solution of any one of 
which would greatly aid him. What are 
these problems? 

1. The farmer needs a cheaper and more 
effective means of increasing soil fertility. 
The present methods are too expensive and 
too ineffective. This as a problem for the 
scientist. 

2. A farmer needs a method of selling 
his products directly to the consumer, thus 
dividing a part of the exorbitant profits of 
the middle men between the producer and 
the consumer. This is a problem for the 
political economist. 

3. The third problem that would aid the 
farmer is how to produce a larger yield per 
acre without adding too much to the cost 
of production. This is almost exclusively 
a question of education, and to aid in its 
solution, agriculture should be taught in a 
practical way in every rural school. 

To this end our State Department of 
Education should have a deputy to look 
after this subject; every normal school 
should teach it in order to prepare teachers 
for their work; and the advanced pupils in 
every rural school should study it, that 
their ideals may be formed, not from a con- 
templation of the barren, uninviting condi- 
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tions of the past and the present, but rather 
by an intelligent study of the scientific facts 
and principles so rich in agricultural 
promise for the future. 

The next paper was read by Mr. W. S. 
Hertzog, State High School Inspector, on 


THE SUPERVISION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


When the invitation came to address the 
county superintendents upon this topic, it 
was a pleasure to accept for two reasons: 
first, because of the importance of the sub- 
ject; second, because this organization is 
composed of the individuals who more 
than all others can exert a constructive in- 
fluence upon the high schools of their re- 
spective counties. 

Inasmuch as the high school is an in- 
stitution of comparatively recent develop- 
ment in many of our communities, it will 
require constant work, on the part of all 
who are interested in its continued growth, 
to enable it to attain its ideals and possi- 
bilities. 

Last year, an army of more than fifty 
thousand young people was marshalled in 
the high schools of Pennsylvania. To 
provide adequately for their needs, that 
they may become efficient units in the 
public and private life. of the Common- 
wealth is a purpose worthy of our most 
earnest efforts. Perhaps you may take the 
position that the supervision of high schools 
is the work of the State and now that four 
inspectors are at work, that the superin- 
tendents can devote their time and energy 
to the grade work exclusively. I know how 
busy the superintendent is, who tries to 
enter the countless doors of opportunity in 
his county, but lack of time will not shift 
the burden of responsibility to other 
shoulders. 

The State hopes to accomplish certain 
definite things through the medium of in- 
spection, but hearty co-operation on the 
part of the members of this Department 
will hasten the fulfillment of such plans. 
Either by law or policy an effort has been 
made to establish standard courses with five 
as the maximum number of daily recita- 
tions per pupil. The minimum enrollment 
has been placed at twelve in the third 
grade schools. The number of teachers 
and the length of term has been fixed by 
law in the various grades of high schools 
in order to meet the requirements for 
special high school appropriation. 

The State Board of Education is about 
to undertake a campaign for better build- 
ings, and the growth of the high school in 
many districts has created a need for new 
buildings and has emphasized the ad- 
vantages of centralized schools. May this 
new agency succeed in multiplying the 
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number of sanitary buildings in all parts of 
the State. 

Supervision by the State, to be effective, 
imposes the obligation to reward schools 
which meet the requirements with adequate 
financial aid and I believe that this Depart- 
ment should urge the State Board to go 
before the next Legislature with an irre- 
sistible appeal for more money for the high 
schools. It is absurd to allow the gross 
high school appropriation to remain the 
same for years while the number of partici- 
pants has been increasing so rapidly. With 
what force do recommendations from the 
State come, when to disregard them means 
the loss of only $200, $300, or $400 in the 
respective grades? The maximum allowed 
by the present law is meager enough for 
this great State and it is time for an ad- 
vance in the total appropriation for all the 
schools. No one would ask for more 
money for the high schools at the expense 
of the regular appropriation. 

Wise legislation has been enacted with 
the purpose of bringing the advantages of 
a four-year high school education to those 
pupils residing in districts maintaining in- 
ferior courses but the appropriation for re- 
paying the non-resident tuition to the dis- 
tricts remains the same in the total, 
although last year only $1.00 per month 
could be returned. Again it behooves this 
Department to agitate this question before 
the State Board and the Legislature in 
order that the facts may be appreciated and 
adequate financial support received. 

The most redical law relating to high 
schools enacted in the Code gives the De- 
partment joint jurisdiction with the county 
superintendents over the organization of 
new schools. This law gives the State 
officials an opportunity to help make the 
school what it should be from the begin- 
ning. The wisdom of this law has been 
demonstrated many times in the last six 
months. More than twenty new schools 
have been organized under its provisions. 

The Board of Directors has exclusive 
jurisdiction in many things connected with 
a high school. Their most important func- 
tion is the selection of the teachers. Here 
is a great opportunity for superintendents 
to recommend and suggest in order to elimi-. 
nate the poorly prepared and inefficient and 
to secure and retain the workers. Good 
modern text books are another factor in a 
successful school and boards need the 
advice of their supervisors in order to 
avaid books that are too difficult or books 
that are inferior. Libraries and equip- 
ment of all sorts for the sciences, particu- 
larly indicate the progressive spirit of the 
local boards. Again the superintendent by 
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wise leadership can exert a powerful in- 
fluence. 

Some counties have no schools without 
a library, and certainly no high school can 
fulfill its mission without books and ap- 
paratus. 

The teachers usually make out the pro- 
gram for the day’s work but unless super- 
vision is exercised, a teacher may plan her 
work so that individual pupils may be 
carrying the burden of Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Plane Geometry, at the same time, a 
condition known to exist this year. The 
number and length of the periods need to 
be determined carefully in order that the 
work may be effectively done and that the 
children may make the most of their time. 
Certainly no regular high school period 
should occupy less than thirty minutes and 
no student should have more than five such 
daily recitations. © 

It has always seemed to me that a county 
superintendent should consider that he is an 
officer representing the State in its effort to 
secure good schools, even though he is 
elected by the directors in his county. His 
commission is issued from the Department 
of Public Instruction and if all work 
together to carry out a State policy with 
reference to high schools, then we can 
begin to boast of a State system of schools 
administered by sixty-six men in the dif- 
ferent counties. You are in vital and per- 
sonal contact with the patrons of the 
schools and have a great opportunity to co- 
operate with the other state officers, who 
are striving to organize the high schools 
upon an effective and enduring basis. 

My observation leads me to the in- 
evitable conclusion that if central high 
schools are possible and effective in a 
rural community that centralized grammar 
schools are even more essential. Too often 
pupils are promoted to the high school 
teacher’s room with much unfinished work 
in the elementary curriculum. I frequently 
hear the remark made that the ungraded 
school does not prepare pupils properly for 
the high school. Such preparatory work in 
a high school is detrimental to the grammar 
grade and to the genuine high school pupils 
alike. 

The county superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania could bring about the centralization 
of the seventh and eighth grades under 
competent teachers who could do this work 
well. Your grip upon the admission of 
pupils from the grades into the high school 
should be tightened and the quality of the 
persons admitted to high school improyed 
by demanding a product sufficiently ma- 
ture and proficient in the common branches. 
I believe that resident and non-resident 
pupils should be required to conform to the 
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same standards of promotion and that all 
students who have a right to claim non- 
resident tuition privileges should be ac- 
corded a square deal. Since certificates of 
admission with your signature are neces- 
sary to make the home board liable, they 
should never be refused upon mere tech- 
nicalities. 

Proper supervision would make an in- 
quiry into the conditions in a township hav- 
ing thirteen teachers which only prepares 
two or three pupils per annum for the high 
schools. Again if pupils fail to make good 
after entering high school, the present 
teachers should communicate with the 
former teachers in order mutually to under- 
stand the needs and relationships involved. 
To make such points of contact easy, I 
would recommend that, in each county 
where it does not now exist, a joint organi- 
zation of high school and grammar school 
teachers be formed, meeting about three 
times annually. At such meetings mutual 
problems may be profitably discussed. 
Speakers from the Department or from 
normal schools and colleges may be secured 
and a very helpful spirit may be fostered. 
One of these meetings can be held most 
profitably during institute week and thus 
the high school teachers will get something 
that will be specially helpful. 

Under the new law in the near future 
the relationships of the lower to the higher 
grade high schools will be more intimate 
than hitherto because many pupils will be 
taking advantage of the longer courses in 
the higher schools after completing the 
short courses at home. It becomes the 
duty of the supervisors to so unify the work 
that pupils will not lose years of time in 
their transfer. The relation of the high 
schools to the State Normals as defined in 
the new normal course help very much 
toward the solution of a vexed question. 

No greater opportunity is opening to the 
county superintendents of Pennsylvania 
than to carefully supervise the work, in all 
its phases, of the high schools under their 
care. The first decade of the twentieth 
century has witnessed a marvelous educa- 
tional movement in their growth and de- 
velopment, and thoughtful, earnest super- 
vision on your part will be necessary if they 
fulfill their mission by providing the most 
liberal education ever offered by a State to 
its children. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 


The Committee on Nominations sub- 
mitted the following report: For President, 
Supt. W. W. Evans, Columbia county ; Vice 
President, Supt. J. W. Snoke, Lebanon; 
Treasurer, Supt. J. H. Landis, Mont- 
gomery; Executive Committee, Supt. H. 
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Milton Roth, Adams county, Supt. J. H. 
Hoffman, Bucks, and Supt. I. H. Russell, 
Erie county. 

The report was accepted and the nomi- 
nees unanimously elected for the ensuing 
year. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


The following report by the Committee 
on Resolutions was unanimously adopted: 


We are profoundly gratified by the passage 
of the School Code which reorganizes our 
school system and gives hope for much intel- 
ligent progress in adapting the schools of the 
State to the numerous and varied functions 
that they should perform. To those who 
labored with such splendid devotion to for- 
mulate this law and to explain its provisions 
to the people and to the Legislature so as to 
secure the approval of ‘that body we render 
our most sincere thanks. In the establish- 
ment of the Bureaus of Professional Educa- 
tion and of Medical Education also we recog- 
nize legislative enactments which are certain 
to prove of great value to the advancement of 
education. We recognize in the schools the 
one completely socialized agency for human 
betterment. It remains for those charged 
with their direction to study the needs of all 
the people and to adapt the schools to the new 
demands constantly made evident by rapidly 
changing social conditions. 

The one demand most prominent in the dis- 
cussions of the public and of the press is that 


which insists upon larger recognition of the 
need of vocational training for that enormous 
majority of our pupils whose educational op- 
portunities cannot possibly extend beyond 


those furnished in the public schools. We 
believe that this association should place itself 
on record in favor of the general proposition 
of providing for every such child, whether his 
formal education must end on his fourteenth 
birthday or at any other point short of the 
institution of college grade, the best possible 
preparation for efficient and appreciative living 
that can be devised. And we further believe 
that in shaping our educational policy and 
Practice, tradition should be fearlessly ques- 
tioned, and that subjects of study and methods 
of instruction and of administration should be 
chosen for their evident merits rather than for 
their antiquity or general acceptance. 

We believe that the school should provide 
for those classes of children who, because 
tither of defects or of peculiar talents do not 
teadily conform to ordinary school routine; 
and we further believe that within itself each 
school should aim to meet individual needs as 
far as possible. A proper study of the child 
as an individual ought frequently, particularly 
in the high school, to discover his peculiar 
aptitudes so that his school course can be 
made of greater value to him and through 
him to society. Along with this discovery 
there should be a systematic effort to assist 
him in the choice of the vocation in which he 
1s most likely to succeed. We therefore com- 
mend all intelligent efforts in the line of voca- 
tional guidance and urge upon Boards of Edu- 
tation and School Officials the advisability of 
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greater attention to this important form of 
social service within the school. 

We favor a thorough revision and simpli- 
fication of the elementary school course of 
study. We believe that the fundamentals of 
arithmetic should be more thoroughly taught 
and that much that is useless should be elimi- 
nated. In the English of the elementary school 
we believe that much greater emphasis should 
be placed upon oral reading and upon both 
oral and written composition. The essentials 
of formal grammar as applied to the recog- 
nition of the parts of speech and the classi- 
fication of sentences in very simple, unidio- 
matic English should receive thorough drill, 
but complicated constructions, unusual and 
difficult uses of words, and all disputed gram- 
matical questions should be avoided. In both 
arithmetic and grammar those processes should 
be emphasized which will be directly useful to 
the child whose logical analysis should be 
largely left for consideration after the mental 
changes that come with adolescence prepare 
the pupil to cope with logical problems. 

Now that we have partially recovered from 
the successive spasms of writing fads we be- 
lieve that we are ready to insist on larger 
attention to the perfection of legible hand- 
writing with constantly increasing speed as the 
pupil advances through the grades. 

We approve of the tendency to begin history 
with folk-stories, mythology, Old Testament 
stories, and biography, and to teach the essen- 
tial facts of the development of the American 
nation. We hope, however, to see a greater 
practical value placed upon this element of the 
course by the introduction of more work in 
civics, and by a change of emphasis from the 
more remote national phases of the subject to 
the ever-present evidences of social and civic 
functions in the immediate environment of the 
pupil. We find ourselves out of sympathy 
with the frequent anathemas upon “ fads and 
frills,” because the ever-increasing complexity 
of present-date life makes it necessary that 
during his school days there should be devel- 
oped in the child an appreciative understand- 
ing of science, art, music and literature, not 
only as a preparation for individual leisure, 
but also as essential forces in the common, 
modern culture necessary to democracy. 

We believe that there should be a close 
differentiation between the essential and the 
non-essential, and a distinction between sub- 
jects requiring thorough mastery through, 
drill, and those of perhaps equal value that are 
largely useful for their suggestive and inspira- 
tional character. 

We approve of the Page Bill now before 
Congress which makes a liberal appropriation 
to encourage schools of a directly practical 
nature. We further most heartily endorse 
the request of the United States Commissioner 
of Education for an increased appropriation, 
which will enable him to carry on investiga- 
tions and to perform other services of the 
greatest value to the whole nation. To this 
end we hereby direct our secretary to com- 
municate our approval of the above measures. 
to the United States Senators and Represen- 
tatives from this Commonwealth and to re- 
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quest them to do all in their power to secure 
these appropriations. 

We further request the Commissioner of 
Education to recommend to the schools of the 
nation a uniform system of records and trans- 
fer cards that shall state the facts that need 
to be known in order to place a pupil in any 
school to which he may apply for admission. 

We note with special pleasure the report of 
the Educational Council of this Association, 
and particularly its recommendations in favor 
of medical inspection, teachers’ retirement 
funds, a change of practice in teachers’ insti- 
tutes and the general meetings of this Associa- 
tion, and the employment of a salaried officer 
as Field Secretary for the Association. 

We heartily congratulate the State Board of 
Education upon the effective beginning of its 
public services and upon the appointment of 
Dr. J. George Becht as its Secretary. We 
especially commend its effort to improve the 
quality of school buildings as provided by the 
Code. We pledge this Board our hearty co- 
operation in its effort to establish vocational 
schools upon a sound pedagogical basis; and 
since forty per cent. of the people of the 
commonwealth are found in rural communi- 
ties, we believe that special effort ought to be 
made to introduce the subject of Agriculture 
in the rural schools. 

We request the State Board of Education 
to investigate the respective values of the 
various subjects in our program of studies, 
to inquire as to the extent to which formal 
mental discipline functions in lines other than 
those studied, and to formulate definitions of 
education, culture, and discipline adaptable to 
the needs of present day life. 

We believe that the State should provide 
for or encourage courses for training educa- 
tional experts in specialties which cannot be 
effectively taught by the normal schools and 
colleges of the State, such as school superin- 
tendents, principals and supervisors and 
teachers of the more technical and vocational 
branches. 

We reaffirm our belief in the need for a re- 
adjustment of the relationship between the 
public high school and the colleges, so forcibly 
presented in the resolutions of the high school 
section of this Association last year. We wish 
to express our approval of the recent report 
of the Committee of Nine on the Articulation 
of the High School and College of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This vexed 
problem can be solved only by mutual helpful- 
ness and mutual concessions, and we invite 
college authorities to co-operate with us in 
arriving at a better understanding. 

To the Board of Education, the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, the Teachers’ Association, 
and the local committee of Philadelphia, we 
wish to express our gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for the hospitality extended to the Asso- 
ciation. ; 

That while we deplore the fact that we are 
at present deprived of the services of Assist- 
ant County Superintendents, as provided in 
the Code, we recognize the importance of 
closer supervision and pledge our best efforts 
to obtain from our next Legislature the neces- 
sary appropriations to make this act effective. 


° 
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We approve the provisions of the Code 
establishing an advanced standard for the 
certification of teachers and especially do we 
welcome the introduction of a State Perma- 
nent Certificate. That this certificate may have 
the highest standing among the states of the 
union as well as an absolute fairness through- 
out our own commonwealth we believe that 
the examination should be uniform in all dis- 
tricts. Looking to this end, therefore, Be it 
resolved that we respectfully petition the De- 
partment of Public Instruction to prepare the 
questions for the several examinations and 
submit the same to the respective examination 
boards. 

That we recognize the value of the added 
provisions for High School Inspection and 
that feeling the importance of extending such 
service to the rural schools, we recommend the 
enactment of law providing for State Inspec- 
tion of rural schools, 

Signed: H. Milton Roth, chairman, Ira N. 
McCloskey, and I. H. Russell. 

The department was then declared ad- 
journed. 


ait 
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NATURE STUDY ROUND TABLE. 


1" annual meeting of the Nature Study 

Round Table of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association was held in 
the morning of Wednesday, December 27th, 
1911, at the Central High School in Phila- 
delphia. It was called to order by the 
chairman, Prof. L. J. Ulmer, of the De- 
partment of Science at the Williamsport 
High School. Miss M. M. Tyson, of Flora 
Dale, was elected secretary. 

Prof. Ulmer opened the meeting with 
remarks on the present standing of Nature 
Study. He called to mind the enthusiasm 
of some years past, when the subject had 
received a fresh interpretation and a mar- 
velous increase of wide-spread interest and 
popularity. He declared that we are now 
in the trough of the wave, that regard for 
Nature Study has greatly declined, and that 
our main struggle of to-day is carried on 
against indifference. He prophesied a re- 
turn to favor of the study of nature, and 
that in the near future; to be brought 
about, however, by a new adjustment of the 
subject to economic conditions, especially 
in the way of a preparation for the science 
of agriculture. He emphasized the value 
of the cultivation of a love for nature, as 
a virtue holding perhaps equal rank with 
patriotism; saying that without such love, 
true progress will be improbable if not im- 
possible. 

The first paper on the progam was read 
by Miss Emma Davis, of Johnstown, Pa. 
on “Some Efforts at Nature Teaching in 
the Grades, Difficulties Encountered and 
Suggestions,” as follows: 
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SOME EFFORT AT NATURE TEACHING IN THE 
GRADES, 


When Mr. Ulmer asked me to prepare a 
paper on the difficulties of introducing and 
teaching Nature Study in the grades, I replied 
that being new to the work I was not prepared 
to discuss the difficulties, speaking so broadly 
but would gladly relate my own experience for 
what it is worth. For many of you it will 
probably have little value; yet as representing 
the view point of the average grade teacher 
it may prove suggestive. 

In one of our city schools we had last year 
an extremely trying problem touching moral 
conduct. I had long wished for an opportunity 
to work out such a problem along the line of 
nature study, but hitherto had seen no open- 
ing and no plan had presented itself. When I 
realized that here was work in plenty I said to 
the superintendent, “I believe I can help. Let 
me try. I will give those growing boys and 
girls a new interpretation of the secrets whose 
meaning they are misconstruing.” 

The proposal was heartily indorsed and it 
was arranged that I should carry my message 
not only to that grade but to each of the seven 
other grades in the building where I am teach- 
ing, at the close of my own session, takine one 
grade each day. That was just three months 
before the close of the term so that there 
was not time to accomplish much, but results 
were SO encouraging and the work so delight- 
ful that I asked permission to continue the 
same plan this year. No remuneration was 
asked. The time and effort expended have 
been for the sake of propaganda of which 
Pennsylvania still stands in need. 

To all teachers who are a little weary of the 
never-ending grind of grade studies I rec- 
‘ommend. some such gratuitous service in 
Nature Study for the renewing of spirit. No 
one who has ever seen the light come into the 
eyes of a dull girl as she watches from her 
own desk the fascinating transformation of 
a milk-weed caterpillar into a chrysalis will 
ever willingly forego the pleasure such work 
affords. No other yields so amply in joyous 
Teturns. 

The question as to whether it touches the 
child life vitally has been answered many 
times by the eagerness with which they have 
taken hold, and by their verbal testimony. 
When children of those most problematic 
grades, the fifth and sixth, say, “ We are not 
ina hurry. We can stay until after four 
O'clock,” they feel that they have somethin 
worth while. Many of them have said, “ 
b we could have this sort of thing all the 

ime,” 


Because of the live interest it holds my 
toom is visited by groups of enthusiastic 
children at every recess and often in the morn- 
ing and evening with questions, suggestions 
and material for work. 

A great deal of the mechanical work as 
making cages for animals, etc., has been done 
by the pupils after school hours. The 
teachers have co-operated splendidly, and it is 
their concerted opinion that the time taken 
Tom the prescribed programme has been profi- 
tably spent. Perhaps a little sketch of our 
plan will be of interest to you. 
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With regard to Nature Study, Johnstown 
stands about as many other places do. The 
course of study provides for a little indoor 
work in the first four grades, above that none 
at all, and we have no specially trained 
teachers and no special supervisor. While this 
is generally true throughout the state it is 
manifestly an inadequate provision. 

Feeling this lack we mapped out a plan of 
procedure whereby each grade in our building 
should work upon a problem throughout the 
term. Care was taken to avoid overlapping 
and to make the work on that one problem 
as thorough as practicable rather than to 
dabble a little in many topics in each grade. 
This does not mean that attention is given to 
that one phase to the exclusion of others. On 
the contrary when anything of particular in- 
terest is brought up it is immediately seized 
and worked into the fabric not of our dreams 
but of our real life. Each grade is encouraged 
to give the other grades the benefit of its 
experience and we frequently find the older 
pupils calling the attention of the younger 
ones to some discovery they have made. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the work is 
elementary forestry with a little orchard work. 
We began with the San Jose because I sus- 
pected its presence in the neighborhood of the 
school. The pupils collected specimens from 
their own trees which were sent to Dr. Sur- 
face and identified by him. Now those boys 
and girls know that particular scale whenever 
they see it. In the spring we hope to borrow 
the proper apparatus and spray the infested 
trees. Fortunately the superintendent is in 
hearty sympathy with the work so that part of 
it can be done during a quarter-day holiday set 
aside for that purpose. In the same way we 
have become familiar with the oyster shell 
scale and the wooly apple aphis and a few 
have found the peach-tree borer. 

Now we are about to take up experiments 
with soils to show effect upon their fertility 
and moisture of the cutting down of trees. 
Many problems will grow out of this. Dr. 
Conklin has kindly agreed to send some one 
from the department to talk on forestry. 
From this we expect the pupils to be helped to 
an appreciation of the work of trees and 
their duty to them. 

Our efforts have been splendidly assisted by 
generous contributions of pamphlets and sug- 
gestions from the State zoologist and the com- 
missioner of forestry. Indeed, we have found. 
every one interested in the movement ready 
to lend a helping hand. That is one of the 
pleasures of the work. 

The birds form the topic for the sixth grade. 
Using the hen as a type we have studied the 
external structure of beaks, feet, feathers, 
etc., always with the question of function in 
mind, making constant comparisons. In all 
the grades I was careful at first to keep the 
eternal Why? before them. Now they keep 
it before me and themselves. 

While we studied structure we were busy 
collecting weed seeds and other food stuffs 
for winter feeding. Although it is rather late 
to begin we mean to try to establish feeding 
stations for winter birds according to the 
Meriden Bird Club ‘methods. If any of you 
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care to read it up you will find it in the 
October number of “Nature and Culture,” 
an excellent little magazine which has. been 
a great help to me. It is published by Eugene 
Swope, Cincinnati. 

Possibly the boys can make one or two 
bird houses in the manual training class. 
These will be placed near the school ground. 
A number of bird excursions will surely be 
in order when the weather is at all favorable. 

In the fifth grade we have attempted a little 
study of the sky, watching the movements of 
the sun, keeping a record of its journey over 
December 21, noting its position during the 
winter months for comparison with the 
summer, and observing position and length of 
shadows at various times of the day. This 
will continue through all the term. We may 
be able to construct a sun dial for the poll 
ground according to Mrs. Comstock’s direc- 
tions, in her invaluable new book. A few of 
the easier constellations are being studied and 
later the moon will be observed pretty care- 
fully. It is my purpose at present to draw 
their attention away from their geographical 
text-books rather than to them. I wish them 
to see these things happening. Afterwards 
when they are older they can understand what 
they read. It seems to me a mistake to put 
geographical text-books into the hands of 
pupils before the grammar grades. Most of 


the children who are being drilled and exam- 
ined on the flora and fauna of Africa, who 
can name.and locate (verbally) the lakes of 


Switzerland, are hopelessly ignorant of the 
names of the trees on their own street or the 
direction of the river at their own back doors. 
Is there not as much culture in an under- 
standing of the Conemaugh river as of the 
Ganges? When the child is thoroughly 
familiar with his own town, its hills and 
valleys and rivers and industries, its vegetable 
and animal life, then he may well broaden his 
outlook by the same view of his county, then 
of his state, etc., and finally books on foreign 
countries will make excellent supplementary 
reading for grammar and high school pupils. 

This study of physiography which we are 
taking up in the fourth grade presents the 
most difficult problem from the standpoint of 
our teachers. The maps of the Government 
geological survey make the way clear regard- 
ing the surface features but so little has been 
printed that can be used in the schools con- 
cerning the shale and sandstone that make up 
the largest part of our contribution to the 
geology of Western Pennsylvania that the 
task of preparing these lessons is extremely 
laborious. Yet it must be done. It is a very 
important topic. I have found surveyors and 
engineers friendly and ready to give material 
aid, and I have no doubt they are quite as 
ready in other sections of the state. 

Plant study is admirably holding the atten- 
tion of the children in the third grade. Here 
we are learning the parts of the flower and the 
plant, germination with something of its 
Significance and a recognition of as many 
plants as possible. 

The second grade is having a happy time 
with domestic animals. Just now a cage of 
mice, five gray house mice caught in a trap, 
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is a source of lively enjoyment. We shall visit 
the homes of various children for lessons on 
their pets, their cows, horses, rabbits, etc, 
The pigeon has been studied in this way. 

For the first grade, which is my own, 
abundant suggestions arise from the work of 
the other grades to supply a lesson every day, 
Time does not permit me to show you some 
of the interesting written work received from 
all the grades. 

Now as to the difficulties. At first I was 
frightened by my own temerity. The under- 
taking looked so big, and I was afraid of 
making mistakes and of failing to do every- 
thing. This fear had deterred me from under- 
taking much nature work for several years. 
Then one happy day I was hit by the signifi- 
cance of Dr. Brumbaugh’s, “ Not so much in- 
formation as inspiration.” With joy then I 
began, applying a very simple rule of my 
father’s, “ The way to do a thing is to do it.” 
I like Dean Bailey’s term, “Nature Sym- 
pathy.” I knew I could give the children 
that, if nothing more. 

As the difficulties presented themselves, I 
began to compare them with those of other 
teachers. To this end I sent questions to city 
teachers, to county institutes and to superin- 
tendents. Had I realized earlier the possibili- 
ties of such a method I should have been able 
to gather more material thus making this 
paper more generally representative. The 
summary of the several hundred responses re- 
ceived from all over the state is suggestive of 
what the teachers are struggling with. 

The questions were: Are you interested in 
Nature Study? Are you teaching it? If so, 
what are your difficulties? If not, are you in 
favor of it as part of the curriculum? 

The replies are arranged in order of their 
frequency: 1. It is impossible to find the time 
with the present over-full course of study. 
2. It is difficult to get and keep satisfactory 
material. 3. Teachers are unacquainted with 
the subject matter. 4. They dislike to be 
hampered by the unnatural conditions of the 
school room. 5. Classes are too large. 
There are not enough reference books in the 
school libraries. 7. Pupils cannot observe for 
themselves but must be told the facts. 

I have also read everything I could get on 
the question and I find the teachers in other 
states from New Jersey to California report 
ing difficulties of the same nature and in the 
same order as those I have recited, differing 
only in a few minor ones. 

Superintendents add that the teachers are 
not interested. From the replies received and 
from conversation with many teachers it is my 
opinion that the lack of interest is not s0 
general as it appears, and that the advent of 
Nature Study would be welcomed by not 2 
few, especially in the city schools. The rural 
districts seem to be behind in the movement. 

I have received many such suggestions 2s 
these: “I should consider it a wholesome 
substitute for some of our present studies.” 
“The knowledge it would give the child would 
make him happier.” “It would surely help 0s 
in our other work.” 

‘On the other hand there is every evidence 
that the term Nature Study, with all it implies, 
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is not yet comprehended. For instance, one 
teacher remarks, “ After reading to them they 
are not able to reproduce the story.” Another, 
“T don’t know how to teach the stuff the way 
you mean.” And still another, “Our reading 
and language have sufficient material for 
Nature Study work.” 

Here is apparently no idea of the funda- 
mental fact that the study of nature is a study 
of environment, whether it be the fields and 
streams of the country child or the physical 
and chemical phenomena of industrial occupa- 
tions familiar to the city child, or the sky and 
air common to both, 

Neither are all school boards in entire sym- 
pathy with its introduction, and with them 
rests the responsibility of its adoption, as well 
as the matter of reference books and of reduc- 
ing the number of pupils per teacher. When 
they fully appreciate that the child is father to 
the man, items of expense will be of minor 
consideration. 

Very often teachers dislike to work with 
the animals which are the joy of the child’s 
life. Children love living things and if a trifle 
sensational so much the better. I recall the 
delighted appreciation with which our boys 
discovered that I am not afraid of snakes. 
That day I fell heir to twenty-seven garter 
snakes of several generations and three green 
snakes. From that moment we understood 
each other. In a very short time teachers as 
well as pupils learned to care for and fondle 
the beautiful harmless things often requesting 
to do so; and they count those red-letter days 
on which they saw their pets drinking water 
from the tips of my fingers repeatedly or 
making a meal of their favorite food. This 
fear.of the animals is a part of the lack of 
ave which is certainly our most crying 

ault. 

That we are poorly prepared is undeniable. 
That this lack of preparation is one of the 
most serious drawbacks to efficient service is 
also indisputable. Where lies the responsi- 
bility? So far as I can learn the Normal 
Schools, whose business it is to train teachers 
for the grades, are making little provision for 
this pressing need. Even where the subject 
appears on the curriculum it is frequently 
crowded to the wall by academic studies. 

The future of Nature Study rests with 
them. To assimilate a short course in science, 
or to listen to a series of interesting talks on 
Nature Study is not enough for the prospec- 
tive teacher. She should have a working 
knowledge of the materials, and experiences 
similar to those her pupils will encounter. 
She should be taken over the same ground 
where she will later lead them. She should 
grow the plants and care for the animals, etc., 
always with the child in mind and under the 
supervision of a skillful teacher of nature. 

In the meantime the children cannot afford 
to wait and just here I want to insert a word 

for the worker already afield. Constant re- 
minding that we are weighed and found want- 
ing, while unquestionably necessary is apt to 

e discouraging. Let me bring a word of com- 
ort from one superintendent: “The majority 
of teachers feel their inability to teach the sub- 
Ject, often thinking, though wrongly, that 
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scientific training is more important than sym- 
pathy and love of nature.” 

With these two requisites and a good peda- 
gogical basis the teacher who is interested wilt 
evolve success in spite of handicaps, especially 
if she follow the children’s lead. They wilt 
show her what to teach and what to let alone. 
With the number of splendid books on Nature 
Study at her command she can make over 
herself, and become, if not a bridge between 
the present needs and their future fulfillment, 
at least a pretty good stepping-stone. 

What about the difficulty of getting good 
material. A business man overhearing sev- 
eral teachers discussing the possibilities of a 
live lesson from a dried-up stalk of corn in 
late October remarked, “If you school people 
want to teach how corn grows why don’t 
you teach it when corn is growing?” A pro- 
foundly significant query. Why don’t we? 
Is there any overwhelming reason why we 
should have school all winter and never in the 
summer? If there once was, is it valid now? 
If it holds good in one section of the country, 
is it necessarily true of all other sections? 
Because the children in Philadelphia must be 
taken out of the heat of the city during July 
and August shall the children of Johnstown, 
for instance, where conditions are quite 
different, be deprived of the knowledge of 
what is going on around them during those 
two golden months, for the want of a leader 
to help them interpret? 

There is a killing uniformity in our schools. 
The system is perfected at the expense of the 
child. While the necessity for Nature Study 
becomes increasingly convincing each year we 
are still unable to break away from old educa- 
tional methods. Through the wealth of the 
summer, when nature is unfolding and easily 
accessible, we allow the children to roam, un- 
seeing, through an abundance of material. 
Then when the plants have bloomed and set 
their seeds, when the trees have done their 
season’s work and are dormant, when the 
animals have reared their young and many are 
hibernating, when the insects are dead, when 
most of the birds have migrated, when the 
rocks and soils are inaccessible because of 
mud or snow, then we gather them into poorly 
ventilated rooms, at tremendous cost for heat- 
ing and lighting, we insert the windows well 
above their heads, and lest by some lucky 
chance they catch a glimpse of the world of 
real things, we seat them in rows with books 
in their hands to read what other people have 
seen and done and we wonder that they do not 
understand their environment! , 

True, much material can be brought into the 
school-room and much can be done in the 
winter months, and so long as we are obliged 
to make shift this is a blessed truth, yet those 
of us who have tried it realize the truth of 
Dr. Schmucker’s words, “No other lessons 
bring so large a return as those given out of 
doors. The wealth of material is very great, 
and the suggestions that come from things in 
their proper places are much more abounding 
than those that arise in the artificial conditions 
of the school-room.” 

This was brought home to me very forcibly 
this autumn by the remark of a small maiden 
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of eight years. We were watching the moult- 
ing of a caterpillar. I knew that caterpillars 
moult. So did she. Yet neither of us knew 
what was transpiring, what curious occult 
thing was happening this creature until the 
performance was nearly over, when, with 
long-drawn breath and awed, wondering eyes 
the little one exclaimed, “I never believed 
what I read in books but now I know what is 
the truth.” After that experience I can say 
to you, “ No matter how many times you may 
read of this thing you will never really know 
it until you see it.” 

There’s the rub. We are substituting words 
for the child’s rightful heritage of rich 
experiences. As a consequence his use of 
words far outruns his knowledge of them. 
Nature Study demands that words shall 
supplement not supplant experience. 

L. H. Bailey makes this charge against our 
schools. “The schools at present seem to lack 
motive power. They do not seem to be able 
to send pupils out to take hold of things. 
They do not seem to develop the desire or 
power to put pupils to work in city improve- 
ment societies, civic organizations, farmer 
clubs, or other homely and common work 
necessary for the community.” We have but 
to examine the course of study. to learn why 
this is true. Thirty minutes a day is a liberal 
estimate for the average time allotted to doing 
things, working with the hands, in drawing, 
manual training, etc, less than that for 
Nature Study. The remainder of the time is 
given to the perusal of books. No wonder the 
pupil goes forth with unskilled hand and un- 
trained eye and with no initiative. 

But it will not always be so. In the school 
of the future the dominant tone in every 
grade will be industrial, the academic being 
auxiliary. School gardens will furnish an 
opportunity for nature study, manual training 
and physical training. Then, especially in the 
lower grades, reading, drawing, spelling, 
numbers, and much literature will be based 
upon the child’s activities in the gardens. We 
shall keep him happily employed in the summer 
under the most favorable conditions. After 
he has had his experiences and these vitalized 
by a sense of ethical and economic relations 
he will understand what he reads. He will 
know what it means to say, 


“T am the child of earth and air and sea. 
My lullaby by hoarse Silurian storms was 
chanted, 
And through countless changing forms of 
bird and beast and tree unceasingly 
The toiling ages wrought to fashion me.” 


The matter of finding time, which is con- 
. sidered the greatest difficulty, is in reality the 
smallest. With the adjustment of the other 
difficulties this will disappear. When we learn 
to make the child’s surroundings of first 
importance and to approach the study of them 
from his viewpoint, basing other studies upon 
it, time will not be wanting. 

The real trouble is we do not, any of us, or 
at best not many of-us, sufficiently realize that 
“the supreme problem is the symmetrical de- 
velopment of the child, and that the pedagogical 
material should be found in his environment.” 
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When enough of us realize this truth we will 
force an adjustment of the present discordant 
elements to their proper relations. 

In the discussion following Miss Davis’ 
paper the suggestion was made that in cities 
providing school gardens, the special gar- 
den instructor might become visiting 
teacher in Nature Study throughout the 
grades. It has been found that the needs 
of Nature Study training are admirably met 
by school gardens. Miss Davis’ recom- 
mendation that a specially prepared teacher 
in Nature Study be appointed to do the 
actual teaching in every building, or per- 
haps two buildings, was endorsed by several 
members of the Round Table. 

In the country or the small town, there 
is nothing so valuable as out-of-door excur- 
sions. The school boards who object to the 
children’s absence from school, would easily 
be won to approval if convinced that the 
trip is not a picnic, but a lesson with a 
definite end in view. The teacher who 
has gone over the route the day before, 
found one big thing for the central idea of 
the lesson; and prepared the children to find 
and study it, will be above criticism. 

Dr. Schmucker suggested that the teacher 
who must present Nature Study at once and 
without sufficient preparation, will receive 
most help from the summer school. An- 
other excellent and most valuable means of 
gaining information and inspiration is 
through study of the Nature Study leaflets 
issued by Cornell University. The Penn- 
sylvania State College publishes farmer’s 
bulletins of interest, and provides cor- 
respondence courses from which the teacher 
of Nature Study can glean not a little 
valuable matter. Prof. Surface and the 
other heads of departments at Harrisburg 
are most willing to answer inquiries. 

The following books were recommended: 
Hand Book of Nature Study, by Mrs. 
Comstock, which is a careful compilation 
of the Cornell leaflets of the last five years, 
and is most admirably illustrated with 
photographs; Nature Study in Elementary 
Schools, by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson; Study 
of Nature, by Dr. S. C. Schmucker; Under 
the Open Sky, by Dr. S. C. Schmucker; 
Nature Study and Life, by Dr. Clifton 
Hodge, and Nature Study, by Holtz. 

Dr. S. C. Schmucker, head of the De- 
partment of Biological Sciences at the Nor- 
mal School in West Chester, then delivered 
an address on 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURE STUDY. 


The battle royal of the soil is just be- 
ginning.. Much of the farming of the 
present day is still being done by seven- 
teenth century methods, but at the same 
time, agriculture is being established on an 
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increasingly scientific and modern basis. 
As our present manufactures and methods 
of transportation have developed during the 
past half-century through the efforts of the 
theorist and the scientist, so will the new 
agriculture, with the aid of the chemist and 
the bioligist, very soon startle the world. 

The new feeling as to the possibilities of 
farming, which is beginning to permeate 
this country, has arisen and is arising from 
two main causes. The first is the enormous 
latent productiveness of the soil. The De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington is 
spreading the doctrine that cultivation is 
needed, not fertilization. The competition 
in corn growing among the boys of the 
United States, aroused and rewarded by the 
Department, proved that a large plot of 
ground farmed in the old way is vastly in- 
ferior to a much smaller one treated with 
intelligence. For example, in two neigh- 
boring fields, the one farmed in antebellum 
style, and the other in the method pre- 
scribed by the Department of Agriculture, 
the former yielded sixteen bushels of corn 
to the acre, and the latter sixty. The win- 
ning boy got two hundred and eight bushels 
from one acre. The record-breaking crops 
raised in Colorado by irrigation are also a 
lesson to the country in thoughtful per- 
severance. 

The second cause tending to the awaken- 
ing of agriculture as a science lies in our 
great facilities for transportation. Not 
only can farm products be quickly trans- 
ferred from one part of the country to 
another, but with co-operative supervision, 
supply can be made more nearly equal to 
demand, prices regulated, and the extremes 
of want and excess avoided. The peach 
crop in Georgia has been managed in such 
fashion, with one man at the head who 
kept watch over local conditions as well as 
foreign demand, and conducted the whole 
affair with great dispatch and profit. 

With the development of agriculture will 

come a great change in economic condi- 
tions. The high cost of living will be met 
by each man for himself. The people who 
work in large cities are moving to the 
suburbs to live, and the tendency is increas- 
ing more and more rapidly. Every man 
may eventually provide food for his famil 
by working a small plot of ground wit 
care and vigor. We shall become a self- 
supporting nation of small farmers. 
_ To this end agriculture is being taught 
in the public schools. This elementary 
science of the upper grades grows out of 
and supplements the work in Nature Study 
of the first four school years. What shall 
we teach in Nature Study in order that the 
latter work shall be but a natural out- 
growth of the former? 





While the love of nature, the appreciation 
of beauty, and a delicate feeling of ethical 
relationships should be instilled through the 
study of nature, we must remember that 
sentimentality and maudlin admiration 
should have absolutely no place in our 
presentation. There must be nothing 
taught, however charming, that must be un- 
learned later. The actual information 
given must be accurate. Poems, games and 
devices are excellent tools, if well chosen; 
for instance, the jingle of the spider and 
the fly is malicious, not because a spider 
does not talk, but because a spider never 
invites a fly to “ walk into his parlor,” but 
supposes his trap to be invisible, and 
catches the fly in an ambush. 

The activities of Nature Study can all be 
directed towards practical work in agri- 
culture. The best foundation for elemen- 
tary science is laid in the primary grades 
by the actual care of plants, and by a sym- 
pathetic acquaintanceship with animals, 

The plants best fitted for study are the 
commonest—those which have made a suc- 
cess of life. The most successful of all are 
the weeds; a weed is a plant that has 
learned to take care of itself. Familiar 
things made familiar to the child will prove 
as interesting and beautiful as rare and 
strange objects infrequently come upon. 
Our despised mullein of the pastures is 
called in England the “American velvet 
plant,” and is zealously fostered in green- 
houses! One need not fear that the in- 
terest aroused in weeds will prevent the 
farmer of the future from casting them 
from his land when the time comes; when 
he knows their characteristics he will be 
only the better prepared to wage war upon 
them. The teacher should be very careful 
that his pupils gain a clear conception of 
the difference between useful and harmful 
plants. 

The child should know the domestic 
animals, the cat, the dog, the cow, the 
horse, the rat and the mouse. The horse is 
particularly interesting if studied through- 
out his evolution. Perhaps the best animal 
to keep in captivity for purposes of study 
is the rat, although one must bear in mind 
that few animals are more harmful when 
unconfined. The birds are a never-failing 
source of delight. As for the insects, the 
world would be improved if they were 
completely annihilated. The house fly, by 
carrying disease germs, is responsible for 
more deaths than all other animals in the 
world together. The mosquito can be the 
most profitably studied, perhaps, of all the 
insects. 

After the child has been led to see, and 
has been given reliable information upon 
the thing seen, he will be ready for the 
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final and crowning application of Nature 
Study. Now is the time to impart joy, to 
lighten, brighten and quicken his spirit. 

When the farmer of the future compre- 
hends his work, he will love it, and loving 
it will work most happily and most effect- 
ively. The time is coming when we shall 
all realize, as a few of us do now, that 
there is as much culture in a beet root as 
in a Greek root; that it makes very little 
difference what is taught, but that every- 
thing depends upon how that something is 
taught. : 

Love for one’s work, intelligent and full 
comprehension of it, and perseverance in 
it, ennoble any profession in which one may 
engage. The farmer, bringing a high and 
noble spirit to his task, shall take equal 
rank with the lawyer and the doctor. Agri- 
culture will become not a mere means of 
livelihood, but a means of life. 

The election of officers for the following 
year was then held. Professor Ulmer was 
re-elected chairman, and Miss Emma Davis 
secretary. 

Miss Caro Miller, Supervisor of School 
Gardens in Philadelphia, next read a paper 
on “ School Gardens,” which was admirably 
illustrated with lantern slides from photo- 
graphs taken in and around the gardens. 
Miss Miller read: 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


I think it is fair to assume that all here to- 
day are in sympathy with or at least interested 
in School Gardens. So we shall pass by the 
many arguments in their favor—arguments 
educational, social, cultural and moral, most 
of which will be self-evident in the slides. 
For those who wish to further inform them- 
selves on the subject, I would suggest the book 
“Among School Gardens,” by M. Louise 
Greene, one of the Russell Sage Foundation 
publications. 

Now while organized work in our line is 
quite young in this country—not fifteen years 
old, in fact—still traces of the idea can be 
found as early as 500 B. C. when a plot of 
ground was set aside at the Persian Court for 
the instruction of a few boys of noble birth. 
Later we find gardens cropping out sporadi- 
cally over Europe, although the aim was botan- 
ical rather than agricultural. The movement 
as applied to children began to form in the 
early part of the last century, Germany taking 
the initiative. The treatment, however, was 
from an economic standpoint with a view to 

ractical results. An instance of this is 

elgium which has in her elementary schools 
a compulsory course in horticulture in which 
she emphasizes the raising of fruit and vege- 
tables, and truck farming—the last being the 
main industry of her people. Not only Ger- 
many and Belgium, but Austria, France, Eng- 
land, Russia and Sweden have included garden 
work in their educational systems. 

On our side of the.Atlantic splendid work 
has been done in Canada in connection with 
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the Macdonald Institute. In our Island pos- 
sessions the people are not far behind us, as 
Porto Rico and Hawaii can testify. Since 
1900 the movement has spread rapidly in the 
United States. Cleveland, Hartford, New 
York City, Hampton, Washington and Phila- 
delphia are among the principal cities which 
have taken up the work. Many widely differ- 
ent kinds of organizations have become inter- 
ested, Civic Clubs, Boys’ Clubs, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Corporations as the 
National Cash Register Company, and Boards 
of Education. By 1904 there were about 
twenty Normal Schools and ten Agricultural 
Colleges displaying activity along these lines, 
thus putting School Garden instruction on a 
pedagogical basis. New York University, 
Amherst Agricultural College and Chatauqua 
Assembly offer summer courses. Cornell may 
soon do the same. In Philadelphia there has 
been a course in the subject given by Temple 
University during the winter, and there is a 
series of lectures during the summer school 
at the University of Pennsylvania with one of 
our regular gardens on the premises as an 
object lesson. 

With this brief view of the subject in gen- 
eral, we now come to the consideration of local 
conditions. Here the work has been organ- 
ized and termed the Philadelphia Five Phase 
System. This includes: 1. The School Garden 
Proper. 2. The Home Gardens. 3. The Kin- 
dergarten Gardens. 4. The Beautifying of 
School Gardens. 5. The supplying of mate- 
rial to the public schools for nature study and 
drawing. 

We will consider the last point first. Postal 
cards are sent to the principals in all the 
schools about September 15th, informing them 
as to the location of the gardens, and stating 
that supplies will be furnished if notice is 
sent several days ahead as to the kind and 
amount needed. In this manner all grades 
are helped, from the kindergarten to the high 
and normal schools. 

The material thus sent is picked by the chil- 
dren, not a small part of the value of this 
phase of the work being the cultivation of an 
artistic taste in the bunching of the flowers. 
These flowers are generally taken from the 
borders and central bed which is common 
property—but an appeal for more from the 
individual plots never fails to get a generous 
response, especially if it is for others poorer 
than themselves. 

In this connection the Director of Drawing 
in our Public Schools, Prof. Mason, has said 
that if the School Gardens accomplished 
nothing more than the supplying of drawing 
material to the schools, they had already justi- 
fied their existence. During the past season 
724 classes were thus supplied. When we 
consider that in many of these were children 
who rarely ever saw growing things, there 
would seem to be other grounds for the justi- 
fication of the work, if any were needed. One 
year bulbs were supplied to several schools, 
and the children taught how to plant and care 
for them. It was a decided success, and we 
hope to develop further definite work of this 
kind in the school-room. : 

The improvement of the school yards 18 
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another phase which is still to be developed. 
Permanent plantings have been made in three 
of the large gardens which are on school prop- 
erty. This consisted of vines, shrubs and 
bulbs, furnished at the expense of our depart- 
ment. However, we hope to extend this by 
stimulating interest among the scholars, 
Alumni Associations and the Home and 
School League. To accomplish this a pamphlet 
is being prepared which will not only set 
forth the desirability of beautifying the School 
Grounds, but also state in detail ways and 
means of securing the same. It is proposed 
to have all such improvements under the super- 
vision of the School Garden Department. 

The Kindergarten Gardens are established 
for the use of the Kindergarten classes. 
Early in the spring return postals are sent to 
each Kindergarten teacher in the city, asking 
her if she will undertake making a garden 
for the children with our aid. Those replying 
have regular visits from a trained assistant. 
The gardens vary in size from 2 by 10 to 30 
by 50 feet. In nearly every case each child 
takes home a few radishes in June raised from 
seed he himself planted. In September there 
are bright zinnias all ready for the first color 
work. Kindergartens fortunate enough to be 
near the regular School Garden make daily 
visits, 

We now come to the Home Garden—prob- 
ably the most important—certainly the far- 
thest reaching in its effect of any part of the 
whole system. As a means of uniting school 
and home it has no equal. The work is con- 
ducted systematically. In some cases the 
visiting teacher gives lessons to the children 
in the school nearest her district. These talks 


deal with gardens to be made in yards, or 
where no yards are available, in boxes or 


tin cans. The traditional soap box was 
demonstrated. The preparation of earth, 
depth and distance apart the seeds should be 
planted, and. the subsequent treatment of the 
plants were emphasized. Seeds were then 
distributed, and the names and addresses of 
the children secured. Later these received 
tegular visits—from two to six a season. 

There is a visiting teacher in connection 
with nearly every large garden, and the indi- 
vidual plot-holders are encouraged to make 
gardens at home under her guidance. This 
year over 7,000 home gardens were established 
and visited at least twice—of these 2,700 re- 
ceived three or more visits. These numbers 
mean little, but a glimpse at some of the 
gardens will give a little idea of the real good 
accomplished in this way. 

Slides of Home Gardens.—Jennie had not 
an inch of ground, so on her tiny flat she made 
this garden, carrying the earth from a neigh- 
bor’s yard. She had no watering can, but 
made one by hammering holes in a tin can 
with an old rusty nail. As there was no water 
on the second floor, she carried it up from the 
yard. At first the hot sun scorched the 
tender plants—she covered them with news- 
Papers at mid-day. This is not a special case, 

t only one of the thousands of little ones 
hungering for some real green growing things. 

John wanted to make a garden—the ques- 
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tion was where? Here is the answer—inci- 
dentally, he carried the soil eleven squares. 

After much coaxing Helen was allowed to 
have this space for her own use. As the vines 
grew the teacher told her to put up strings for 
their support—but since no packages with 
string ever came to this home, she did what 
she could with rags, and after all, scarlet 
runners are not so very discriminating. 

Many an unsightly fence is covered, and a 
dismal court brightened by the two old stand- 
bys—morning glories and zinnias. A former 
director of public health and charities of this 
city said, “In the slums of Philadelphia I 
have found that in houses where there are 
flowers—the result of our School Gardens— 
there is a neat cleanliness although all around 
is squalor.” 

But it is not only in the poor homes that we 
encourage gardening. In many of our middle- 
class homes there are yards but no gardens, 
and it takes hard and careful work to con- 
vert a yard into a garden. Boys and girls in 
these homes who beautify their yards receive 
just as much encouragement and systematic 
help as do the children of the slums. In all 
cases a formal record is kept, with notice of 
each visit and all improvements. 

And now for the School Garden proper, of 
which we have seven, averaging a little less 
than an acre. Any lot which is within four 
squares of a public school, and of which we 
can secure the use, we take. The ideal method, 
of course, is to have the ground owned by 
the Board of Education. Four of our present 
gardens are on school grounds surrounded by 
the regulation iron fence. In the case of prop- 
erty loaned to us, we often find these con- 
ditions. From this lot (the picture of which 
was taken on June 4th), the children were 
pulling radishes on July 8th. The first thing 
is to clean it of rubbish, and then after it has 
been plowed and harrowed, we lay it out. In 
the measuring off comes the practical arith- 
metic for boys and girls. 

This is the plan of a model garden, which 
we see here actually carried out. The center 
bed in detail. The plots are not always square 
and so must be planned accordingly. 
irregular garden in a school yard. 

This shows two typical plantings. Every 
plot in a section is alike, although each sec- 
tion may have a different planting. 

A garden is divided into plots—class, indi- 
vidual and experimental. The class plot 
belongs to the class as a unit. Children of the’ 
kindergarten and primary grades who are too 
young to do intelligently much garden work, 
hold this plot collectively. In the spring and 
fall the class comes to the garden during 
school hours and first receives a lesson in 
nature study, and then does the actual work, 
planting the tiny seeds, hoeing the ground, 
and carefully watching the plants. When at 
last the crop matures it is divided among the 
little ones. This grade teacher comes with 
the class, but the garden teacher conducts the 
lesson in the garden. When the class returns 
to the school-room the teacher, if she is in- 
terested, then correlates her regular work with 
the garden work. Her arithmetic problems 
might be like this—“ Each furrow in our class 
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plot is twenty feet long; if it takes one ounce 
of radish seed to plant four furrows how many 
furrows will 1 lb. plant?” She can also con- 
nect it with her language work by having the 
children discuss the visit to the garden or by 
having them reproduce the nature study les- 
son, it also may easily be connected with the 
reading and drawing lesson. 

The individual plots belong to the larger 
children, whose ages are from about nine to 
sixteen years. In school months these boys 
and girls come to the garden after school 
hours, but in the summer months they come 
for two hours three days a week. Each child 
has a plot eight by ten feet, which is entirely 
his own. The owner does all the work con- 
nected with his own plot, making the paths and 
the furrows, planting the seeds, thinning, hoe- 
ing, weeding, transplanting, and finally reap- 
ing the reward of his labors in the finest beets 
and radishes he ever ate. Everything which 
the plot produces belongs to its owners. After 
crops begin to mature the children trudge 
home with baskets of beets, beans, parsley, 
tomatoes, lettuce, peas, peppers and carrots. 
In gardens where there were three or four 
from one family enough produce came from 
their plots to supply the family with vege- 
tables, with the exception of potatoes, all 
summer. : 

This plot is often the only thing in the world 
which belongs exclusively to the child, for in 
the poor districts even his clothes are held in 
partnership with the brother. The plot gives 


the boy the feeling of a landed proprietor. 

boy in one of our gardens comes from a home 
where there is one of the largest and most 
beautiful private gardens in West Philadel- 
phia. I questioned him for his reason in com- 
ing to the school gardens when there was so 


much ground at home. His answer was, 
“That’s ours, This is mine.” The little plot 
eight by ten belonged to him, and gave him 
much more feeling of individual ownership 
than the large garden at home. This tiny 
piece of property teaches independence and 
self-reliance, each child being dependent upon 
himself in a garden for the results of his 
labors. He knows how he feels if anyone 
infringes on his property, so he refrains from 
touching another’s. “It puts the child in place 
of other persons whose rights he has not ap- 
preciated, and hence has failed to respect.” _ 

Besides these plots which are held by indi- 
viduals, there are also experimental plots; in 
some of these the plants are arranged in 
groups according to families; in others plants 
unsuitable for growth in the individual pilots 
on account of size as wheat, rye, oats, barley 
and unfamiliar plants as peanuts, hemp, 
cotton and flax are grown. 

Now let us spend a summer’s day in the 
garden. First of all come the little mothers. 
In this neighborhood it is either bring the 
baby or stay at home—so little sister comes. 
One day I counted five baby coaches in the 
arbor. The class comes into the arbor and 
receives its nature study lesson. This instruc- 
tion follows a regular course based on plant 
life, injurious and beneficial insécts, and ele- 
mentary agriculture. The lessons are full of 
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life and spirit, each child taking an active 
part in the simple experiments. 

The microscope is always a source of won- 
der and delight. 

This is a collection made from specimens 
caught by the children. In one garden which 
was ideally situated near open fields and 
woods, the girls and boys became very enthu- 
siastic in collecting, pressing, mounting and 
labeling specimens of wild flowers and leaves, 

After the lesson the teacher then collects the 
children around the plot, and the practical 


work for the day is shown. Here we havea 


lesson in seed planting; each child then goes 
to her plot and does the work. After all the 
work on his own plot is finished all must help 
with the borders, sample plots and general 
work;- there is always a willingness to co- 
operate for the common good. And, as Dr. 
Brumbaugh, Superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Schools, has recently said, “One of the 
most important things to teach the future 
citizens of a democracy is co-operation—not 
competition.” 

The arbor must sometimes be mended, 
ditches must be made, trellises are very neces- 
sary, baskets of flowers must be arranged for 
the poor sick children in the hospitals. But at 
last all the day’s work is over, and it is time 
to go home with crops. All rubbish has been 
placed in the paths, and by a rapid raking 
drill all of this is cleared away and collected. 

Gardens appeal to the big as well as to the 
little. A boy of 18 in the senior years of the 
high school who held his plot for the last 
five years was one of our most enthusiastic 
workers. 

Here we come to a garden connected with 
a school for incorrigible and feeble-minded 
boys. In this garden was a boy who was an 
incorrigible truant—the boy was clever when 
in school, but that was very seldom. Every 
inducement which his teacher knew was used 
to attract him to school, but all was useless. 
Even truant officers failed to keep Andrew in 
school. Then a garden was connected with 
the school, the first day Andrew from the 
other side of the fence watched us make paths 
and scoffed at the boys, the second day he 
volunteered “to help on the job,” the next 
day he was there, and for the six months the 
garden was open Andrew never was absent 
for one single day, and whenever he could he 
stayed over time—so that the garden proved 4 
cure for truancy for a fifteen-year-old boy. 

At the end of each season comes harvest 
home; on this day the children are the hosts, 
their parents and friends the guests, and it’s 
a very jolly time. ; 

After seeing what gardens really mean tt 
seems unnecessary to show how the gardens 
teach economy, honesty, application and the 
dignity of labor. They have a physical, eco 
nomic, athletic, educational and ethiical value. 

This seems to illustrate what Erasmus 
Schwalt, of Vienna, founder of the move 
ment, meant when he said, “A proper schoo 
garden may, must and is destined to be the 
place where children are happiest; it must be 
the dearest spot in those hours which they 40 
not spend in the school-room or occupy 3 
home in work for the school.” 
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And before we say good-bye to this little 
gardener, hear what is said in his behalf by 
Dr. Baldwin, President of the Normal School 
of Hyannis, Massachusetts. 

“Schools are not to teach a preparation for 
life, but living itself, and that means the 
greatest unfolding of the soul through reaction 
upon environment, physical, industrial, social. 
The school garden gives many opportunities 
for such unfolding. Certainly the school 
garden is an instrument of sound education.” 


vite 


CHILD STUDY. 


6 big Child Study Round Table held its 
meetings in Room No. 117, Central 
High School. At the first meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 27th, after 
a few words by the president, Prof. J. S. 
Heiges, Dean of the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School at Shippensburg, a 
paper was read by Dr. Chas. H. Wagner, 
of the Department of Pedagogy, West 
Chester State Normal School. His subject 
was 


CHILD STUDY IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 





The movement to make the rural school 
fully equal to the urban school is gaining 
headway and is showing increased mo- 


mentum, in Pennsylvania at least. Our 
State Board of Education has shown its 
awareness of the disadvantages of the rural 
school, and is moving promptly and ener- 
getically to secure the choice of better loca- 
tions, the erection of better and more beau- 
tiful buildings, and more adequate equip- 
ment. When we get a state-wide policy on 
centralization and consolidation of schools 
in rural sections, as rapidly as old build- 
ings are abandoned, if not the more aggres- 
sive policy of abandonment of nominally 
good buildings in order to secure the un- 
doubted benefits of consolidation, we shall 
then see the day when the rural school will 
be recognized as not only equal to the 
urban school, but in many respects its 
superior, and its inferior in none. En- 
lightened leadership by superintendents 
and principals, aggressive campaigns of 
education of parents and tax-payers 
through public meetings, at institutes, 
grange meetings, commencements, and in 
the press, will make these benefits available 
for every child born after 1920 in Pennsyl- 
vania. Should the school leadership of the 
state now awaken to its possibilities, and 
enter upon its share of the work in creating 
the change in sentiment needed to bring it 
about, the two movements, joined in a 
single force for school betterment along 
physical and_hygienic lines, would prove 
irresistible. It is distinctly in our physical 
conditions of education that we need the 
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most thoroughgoing reform. To methods, 
organization, philosophy, and what not in 
theoretical discussion we have given much 
time and thought. To the improvement of 
the physical conditions under which the 
child must get his training, but very little 
or none. 

In proof of this last assertion, I may cite 
the fact that among the questions regularly 
put to experienced teachers in passing 
examinations in school management in our 
department at the West Chester State 
Normal School, is one asking the candidate 
to tell how he would seat a pupil for com- 
fort in work in school, and almost never do 
we get an answer that shows any definite 
knowledge on how a pupil should be seated, 
such, for instance, as is given in a book 
like Shaw’s School Hygiene. Therefore 
the necessity of emphasizing to teachers 
and in educational meetings all the phases 
of school which relate to the outward or 
physical conditions which help or hinder 
the child in his work. It is with such 
thoughts in mind that I speak to arouse 
interest and determination to make the 
physical conditions of the rural school 
child, and of the urban child as well, as 
wholesome, as comfortable, as uplifting as 
thought on our part will permit. I am 
fully persuaded that oftener lack of thought 
and of awareness of the importance of 
these matters is the cause of neglect and 
ignorance than lack of means or equipment. 

The place to begin child study, therefore, 
in the rural school is to secure healthful 
conditions of work for the children, and 
among these conditions lighting, ventila- 
tion, cleaning, heating, seating, recreation 
periods, alternation of work are more im- 
portant than examination of the teeth or 
tonsils, and a dozen or more minor matters 
usually stressed in the literature of child 
study. Of course, the child study en- 
thusiast will reply, we assume the other 
matters to be looked after, but that is just 
where many teachers, and especially be- 
ginners go wrong; they do not first attend 
to these prior considerations. Therefore 
teachers need to be urged to give first re- 
gard to the general conditions, and then 
come to the individual conditions, and it 
may even help some principals to know that 
careful attention to healthful conditions for 
all is a better policy than a report on the 
defective children in the schools, until the 
general conditions are as thoughtfully and 
as efficiently administered as painstaking 
care can make them. All too often time 
and attention is given to collecting facts as 
to defectives in the school, while the condi- 
tions which are creating or helping to 
create the defects, are present and at work 
producing their shameful toll of deficiency, 
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overlooked by teacher and superintendent, 
although the existence of the defects is 
made the subject of special and extended 
special reports on the need for attention 
to the physical defects of the children, 
when much the saner and wiser, and even 
cheaper policy, would be to remove the 
conditions which cause or aggravate the 
defects complained of. With unreserved 
and unmitigated earnestness, I urge there- 
fore, that the first and best work in Child 
Study that can be done in rural schools in 
Pennsylvania to-day is to make existing 
conditions in every rural school as clean, 
wholesome, healthful, uplifting as thought 
and knowledge permit. With inexperi- 
enced, untrained teachers filling most of the 
rural positions, no superintendent can do 
more useful work than in requiring all his 
beginners to study and to apply the knowl- 
edge which any good book on school 
hygiene teaches. Such study, earnestly and 
zealously applied is far the best child study 
for the rural school. 

If this seems to overlook the prevalence 
of defects in eye-sight, hearing, and so on, 
and to disregard the importance of atten- 
tion to these, I can but beg my hearers to 
wait a few minutes, and they will see just 
why and how I have reached the position 
which I am here taking. It is neither care- 
lessly nor thoughtlessly taken. Even if it 
be true that 20 or 25 per cent. of our chil- 
dren suffer from defective eyes or ears, the 
claim of the 75 or 80 per cent. who are 
not yet defective, but who may become so 
if school conditions are not such as to 
minister to their being and continuing well 
and sound while doing school work, we are 
committing a graver error of oversight 
than if we neglect the present defectives. 
While neglect of defectives is farthest from 
my intention and purpose, the creation and 
propagation of the defects mentioned is 
certainly such a sin as no school man would 
willingly condone, much less encourage. 
That the school has so sinned is frequently 
charged in some quarters. My purpose is 
not to refute the charge, but to issue a note 
of alarm and precaution so that the charge 
shall not continue true in the future, even 
if it have been true in the past. 

To enumerate all the conditions that 
need attention were easy, but it would 
prove tiresome. The information needed is 
easy to secure, it is only the purpose and 
the spirit that need awakening and propa- 
gation: a campaign for regular and sanitary 
cleaning of school rooms and outbuildings 
in rural schools is to-day more needed than 
a similar campaign to have eyes and ears 
examined. I have seen and known condi- 
tions that I might not even describe to you, 
in communities regarded as quite progres- 
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sive in the newer phases of educational 
policy. 

A few years ago it seemed that we were 
at the point where every teacher would be 
expected to become fitted to examine chil- 
dren for eye, ear, throat, and other defects. 
The figures at first printed as the result of 
such examinations, reporting a total of 75 
per cent. of the children as defective, took 
the educational world so completely by sur- 
prise, that attempts to prove the conditions 
locally better than the average were begun 
at many places, and with beneficial results. 
The school world needed to be awakened 
from its calm supposition that the child is 
usually normal in all respects, and that 
there is no occasion for suspicion until it 
begins to complain of some difficulty. We 
have learned positively and definitely that 
few children are quite normal, although it 
should also be said, and in this connection, 
that many of the defects are of such a 
nature that to know they exist and to take 
pains not to exacerbate them is all that the 
school can do about them. This threatened 
loading of responsibility upon the shoulders 
of the teacher is now happily averted in 
our state, through the provision that gives 
us medical inspection of the school chil- 
dren. This is much better from every 
point of view, except that perhaps the 
sympathy which comes from such examina- 
tions when made by the teacher is lost in 
the legal provision of medical inspection. 
Unfortunately, more than three-fourths of 
the rural districts lose the benefit of this 
inspection this year, but the good results of 
the inspection in the districts which did not 
notify the state authorities that they would 
not have inspection this year, will certainly 
help to avert such action another year. 
Teachers and superintendents, too, should 
at once begin agitation against such meas- 
ures another year, so that the children 
shall have all the possible advantages in 
their work. Teachers are not trained to 
detect these defects, and hence confidence 
in their findings is likely to be wanting; 
therefore, examination by the trained 
specialist, with his recommendation to both 
teacher and to parent, will secure the best 
results for the child, and it is for him the 
entire system exists. Believing that school 
men generally have informed themselves as 
to the provisions of the new code on medical 
inspection, I pass the general subject by, 
to arrive at one that seems to have been 
generally overlooked, in order to give it as 
an additional reason why the best work this 
year for Pennsylvania teachers and super- 
intendents, is to agitate for the enforce- 
ment of the complete law, in each of its 
provisions. Through the action of about 
1,400 of the 2,200 fourth-class districts in 
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the state, not only is medical inspection of 
all the children deferred, but Section 1,413 
of the code is also rendered of no effect. 
By this section, provision is made for the 
education of defective children of school 
age in institutions other than the public 
school, but the entire action hinges upon 
an examination of the child by the medical 
inspector, to determine whether or not the 
child can be educated in the public schools. 
If the district have no medical inspector, 
therefore, it is helpless in the matter of 
eliminating these defectives, and teachers 
must continue to be burdened by their pres- 
ence, and the other children in such schools 
must continue to suffer the loss of time and 
attention now given so uselessly to these 
defectives. To the teacher and to the 
school where such defectives attend, their 
presence is a serious hindrance from every 
educational point of view, for even sym- 
pathy with misfortune can be better cul- 
tivated in some other way. 

This action by 1,400 school boards in 
rural districts depriving their teachers and 
children of the good effects of so beneficent 
a law is a sufficient ground to lodge a 
charge of neglect or indifference some- 
where for the last year. If this be true, 
then it is the duty, solemn and sacred, to 
so guide boards this year that the same 
mistake shall not be made again this year. 
The wide publication of the good results of 
medical inspection in the districts which 
have it, the agitation of the matter at all 
‘educational gatherings, the full informa- 
tion of teachers and the thorough inspira- 
tion of superintendents, so that all along the 
line there shall be only advocacy and en- 
dorsement, this will prevent the repetition 
of Ne tale of recreance that this year has 
to tell. 

Meanwhile, a very valuable investigation 
should be made even in the districts which 
do not have medical inspection. Experts 
affirm that there are something less than 
one per cent. of such children in each thou- 
sand of school children. Medical inspec- 
tion in the districts having it will bring 
the numbers of such children in those 
schools to light: but what about them in 
the districts that do not have the inspec- 
tion? Wiil it not be folly and waste of 
time to wait until next year? Why not 
try to find out how many such children 
we have in a county, or even in the state? 
Where carried out, the law will soon raise 
the question, where shall such children be 
educated? Existing institutions are every- 
where crowded to their limits, and what 
shall be done with the cases found by 
medical inspection? To know definitely 
the state of affairs will put every county 
and even the state authorities in a position 
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to consider policies for the future as to this 
matter. The Superintendent of Chester 
county, for instance, has already taken 
pains to send out a questionnaire to find out 
the state of affairs in his county. He has 
not heard from all the schools, but he 
already has information that there are 25 
such unfit children in the schools: this is 
more than one teacher can care for, but 
shall the county provide a school, relatively 
near the home of such children, or shall the 
entire state be provided fer by three or 
four large institutions, each caring for the 
defectives of fifteen or twenty counties? 
Instead, therefore, of urging with any 
particular stress at this time the extension 
of “child study,” as urged in the books, I 
feel that the wiser study is that of actual 
conditions within and about the school, so 
that existing situations shall be made more 
than merely tolerable, but as positively good 
as they permit of being made by the use of 
knowledge and careful study. To this 
effort to awaken an interest and a belief in 
attention to the commonplace phases of 
school life, with an earnest belief in their 
worthwhileness in every way, as contribut- 
ing solidly and measurably to the success 
and prosperity of the school, as well as to 
the well-being of the child both while at 
school and after he leaves it, I wish to ur 
a lively and spirited effort to prevent the 
repetition of this year’s mistake as to 
medical inspection in 1,400 rural districts 
of the state, and, wherever possible, the 
far-sighted investigation into numbers of 
defectives in our school population who 
need the special education, who, in the 
language of the law, “cannot be properly 
educated and trained in the public schools.” 
A year’s earnest work, by teachers and 
superintendents, given heartily to the crea- 
tion of intelligent opinion and belief in 
these three matters is the most helpful 
recommendation that I know to make to 
advocates of Child Study. These will 
secure a larger and more solid gain to 
teachers and children than any possibility 
now open to the schools of this state, and 
I therefore suggest and recommend such 
efforts most heartily and most seriously. 
An informal discussion followed the 
reading of this paper which was partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Eisenberg, King, and 
Heiges. 


— 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE attendance at the second session 
was very encouraging. Dr. Arthur 
Holmes, Assistant Director of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, brought to the meeting three chil- 
dren to demonstrate certain phases of his 
subject, viz.. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF RETARDED CHILDREN. 


What is Retardation?—The large and in- 
creasing consideration given to the subject of 
retardation among school children makes it 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon the impor- 
tance of this subject to educators. Most 
teachers are more or less familiar with the 
extent of this pedagogical phenomenon and 
surely, not one has had such a brief career in 
the school room, that he or she has not had 
some practical experience with at least one 
backward or retarded child. 

Now, to say that a child is “retarded” or 
“backward” is merely to state a fact of ob- 
servation. One does not allege or imply the 
existence of a physical or mental disease. It 
may, and nearly always does, imply some de- 
fect or some lack and sometimes carries with it 
a condemnation or a commendation according 
to the kind of retardation indicated. This is 
readily seen in the pronouncement that “ Mary 
is not forward in company,” or that “ Johnny 
is backward in swearing.” Backwardness in 
some kinds of sophistication, therefore, is not 
deemed an unmixed evil. In some physio- 
logical functions, too, like pubescence, for 
example, late maturity is, in the minds of 
many, beneficial to the individual rather than 
detrimental. Even in mental development, 
retardation is no more of an evil than preco- 
ciousness. The former may lead to mere slow- 
ness of progress in life, while the latter may 
develop into insanity or extreme dulness. 

Retardation, then, is merely the name of a 
relation; a relation, too, having meaning only 
after some standard of normal progress is 
recognized. It means that the backward one 
is behind someone else; he does not go as fast 
as others; he does not keep up with his com- 
panion. In every case, a standard or norm is 
more or less clearly implied. If the ordinary 
observer is asked to make explicit the standard 

which he measures retarded children, he 
immediately replies, “Why, the standard is 
the normal child, meaning by that the usual, 
average or typical child. In comparison with 
him all others are abnormal, unusual or 
atypical.” Such a classification has the merit 
of simplicity, at least, but it suffers because we 
never have a real, live, average, normal or 
typical child to set up before us for examina- 
tion and comparison. Exactly what those 
terms mean, therefore, is hard to say. They 
do have a meaning, and a fairly definite one, 
to all those dealing with children in any con- 
siderable numbers. By normal such experts 
mean the ideal child they have in their own 
minds. Each child seen contributes his quota 
to this composite mental picture. Those chil- 
dren diverging from it to a more or less defi- 
nite extent or in certain characteristics are 
called abnormal or atypical. But, just how to 
' define or accurately describe in words the nor- 
mal and, hence the abnormal child, is difficult 
in the extreme. An almost innumerable multi- 
tude of minute and individually insignificant 
characteristics must be taken into account 
and, in all but extreme and striking diversions 
from type, it is the cumulative effect of these 
many casually unnoticed characteristics which 
determines the experienced observer in his 
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judgment, and gives that judgment more the 
quality of an intuition than of a reasoned con- 
clusion. Because of this fact, in the examina- 
tion of children, experience on the part of the 
examiner will probably always count for more 
than either methods of examination or kinds 
of tests used. On account of this equivocal- 
ness, students of backwardness have given 
much thought to the formulation of a standard 
at once practicable, objective and precise. 
Three such standards have been suggested— 
the oe social and pedagogiical, respec- 
tively. 

The first, or individual standard, erects an 
imaginary norm and attempts to measure the 
child by himself, or by his own possible 
achievements. That is, the fullest, all-round 
development possible for anyone is accepted 
as the standard of that one’s normal condition 
and anything short of that is called retarda- 
tion. The measure seems precise enough but 
first it is practically impossible to apply it. 
What one ought to be or would be under 
right conditions, mentally, physically or mor- 
ally, is purely imaginary and problematical. 
Secondly, probably no one feels that he has 
had the fullest and fairest chance, and that 
with some other possible environment and 
training he would have been far more ad- 
vanced intellectually and possibly his acquain- 
tances concur in this opinion. The acceptance 
of such a judgment, therefore, would make us 
all “backward” or “retarded.” Even if the 
standard of fullest development is rendered 
precise and final by saying it consists in the 
most perfect possible development of each 
individual cortical cell and cerebral tract, it 
comes no nearer to a practical application. 
The perfection of cerebral systems—to say 
nothing of reflex centers and peripheral organs 
—is as remotely imaginable as the possible 
perfection of psychic powers. Finally, since 
an educated idiot is the only one developed to 
his full capacity, we come by this standard to 
the absurdity that the idiot is the only possible 
normal. The second or social standard, quite 
naturally comes to mind. It represents the 
judgment of the community upon anyone's 
mental ability made after comparing him with 
others in their daily lives of work and play. 
The everyday observation that a certain child 
does not learn common things like dressing, 
washing, eating and playing games as rapidly 
as his brothers or sisters did at his age, or as 
readily as his companions do, may be of value 
and significance in so far as it calls attention 
to the need of fuller investigation. But the 
social standard expressed in the opinions of 
parents, friends or teachers, is altogether too 
biased and crude to act as a scientific measure- 
ment. Though it may go so far as to establish 
the presumption that the child is subnormal it 
does not begin to be precise enough for deter- 
mining the exact degree of subnormality or 
backwardness. Binet and Simon, among 
others, have endeavored to make this standard 
precise and applicable by working out a series 
of tests based upon the mental capacities 0 
normal children from three to thirteen years, 
but as yet no such measuring scales have 
received full acceptance. 

For teachers the pedagogical standard and 
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- its development offers a subject of more imme- 
diate interest. The widespread investigations 
recently begun and still going on in school 
retardation demanded a measure at once exact 
and objective. Naturally in these investiga- 
tions class grades were turned to for aid and 
public school gradations, with some modifica- 
tions, were adopted as the best measurement 
at hand. Assuming for their normal a child 
who entered school at the legal age and was 
promoted from one grade to another each year, 
early investigators adopted as their first stand- 
ard the correspondence between grade stand- 
ing and age. Thus it was more or less arbitra- 
rily decided that such children are normal, 
those who started to school at a later age, or 
those who for any reason were not promoted in 
due season are backward or retarded. How- 
ever, it was soon discovered that in the first 
school under investigation such a standard 
would throw nearly three-quarters of the 
pupils into the backward class. Therefore, 
the norm was changed, and only those who 
were two years or more behind the grades 
corresponding to their age were counted 
retarded. The least considerations have not 
materially altered the standard suggested by 
Dr. Witmer as is shown in Mr. Ayres’ state- 
ment in his “ Laggards in Our Schools.” 
“The method of determining the number of 
retarded children in a given school system 
which has received most general acceptance on 


the part of the schoolmen, is the method which | 


enumerates the children by ages and grades 
and puts all of the children who are older 
than a determined age in each grade into a | 
group designated ‘ Above Normal Age.’ These 
children who are older than they should be 
‘for the grade they are in are considered 


‘retarded.’ Thus used the term designates a 
condition, and it is applied with equal pro- 
priety to those children who are over age on 
account of slow progress, and those who have 
progressed normally but entered school late. 
The method has come into general acceptance 
because, all things considered, it is the most 
satisfactory standard by which to measure 
retardation.”” 

The Facts in the Case—Having now found 
our touchstone in the shape of any objective 
test of backwardness, we will proceed to anply 
it to the great army of 17,000,000 school chil- 
dren of America. Beginning with the pioneer 
work of Superintendent James E. Bryan, o 
Camden, New Jersey, reports for 1905-06 
show that in that city the percentage of chil- 
dren two years or more behind the grade 
Proper for their ages was 2614 per cent. in an 
enrollment of 12,800.21 The conditions in the 
Camden school are typical rather than excep- 
tional, . Bryan’s investigations were, in 
general, confirrned and corroborated by the 


1What is meant by Retardation? Lightner 
Witmer, Psychological Clinic, Vol. IV, No. 5, 
Oct. 15, 1910, pp. 128-129. 

*Laggards in Our Schools, Leonard P. 
Ayres, pp. 36, 37, 1900. 

*A Method for oe the Extent and 

‘auses of Retardation in a City School Sys- 
tem, James E. Bryan, Psychological Clinic, 
Vol. I, No. 2, April 15, 1907, pp. 41-52. 
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extension of statistical inquiry to five city 
school systems published in 1908 by Dr. Oliver 
O. Cornman? Dr. Cornman’s findings were in 
some measure corrected and largely expanded 
but not materially altered by Dr. Roland P. 
Falkner, in the May number of the Clinic for 
the same year. 

The most recent utterances upon the sub- 
ject of retardation in public schools come from 
the investigators working under the Russell 
Sage Foundation. They have taken up the 
problem in the United States upon a basis 
commensurate with its magnitude and impor- 
tance. The results of their research into 
thirty-one cities in America have been pub- 
lished by Leonard P, Ayres, Secretary of the 
Backward Children Investigation in a volume 
entitled “ Laggards in Our Schools.” It is the 
latest as well as the most comprehensive com- 
pilation of facts and discussions of remedial 
measures extant upon the subject. Chapter 
IV presents a condensed discussion of back- 
wardness among school children and a sum- 
mary of results in tabular form. For the 
thirty-one cities the percentages are as follows: 


Per CENT. oF RETARDED PUPILs. 
THIRTY-ONE CITIES. 


Per Cent. 

City. Retarded. 
1. Medford, Mass 

2. Waltham, Mass 

3. Meriden, Conn 

4. Quincy, Mass 

5. Aurora, Ill 

6. Boston, Mass 

7. Malden, Mass 

8 Fort Wayne, Ind 

9. Springfield, Mass 
10. Decatur, IIl 
11. Newark, Ohio 
12. New. York, N. ¥...0<< ous 
13. Portland, Ore 
14. Reading, Pa 
15. Trenton, N. J ea 
PU OS seen 

. Woonsocket, R. I 


. Troy, N. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
. Wilmington, Del. (white).... 
. Columbus, O! 
. Los Angeles, Cal 
. Mork, - Fa 
Kingston, N. Y 
. Baltimore, Md. 
fF Gamidetta: Ne Vass <0 cine ar “a 
OS 8) | Cee ae 
. Kansas City, Mo 
. Memphis, Tenn 
. Cincinnati, Ohio , 
1 eer re atu cs ON 
. Wilmington, Del. (colored).. 62.8 
. Memphis, Tenn. (colored)... 75.8 


Avetage. <iiccccwdsvescer Se 


2 The Retardation of the Pupils of Five City 
School Systems, Oliver P. Cornman, gg 
logical Clinic, Vol. I, No. 9, Feb. 15, 1908, pp. 
245-257. ia 

*Some Further Considerations of the Re- 
tardation of the Pupils of Five City School 








Systems, Roland P. Falkner, Psychological 
Clinic, Vol. II, No. 3, May 15, 1908, pp. 57-58. 
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One of the general conclusions based upon 
the figures gathered for the whole country is 
the following: 

“There is a high variability between cities 
in respect to the proportion of over age chil- 
dren. Among the thirtv-one cities studied, 
Medford, Massachusetts, makes the best show- 
ing with 7.5 per cent. of the pupils in the above 
normal age class. The colored pupils of 
Memphis make the poorest showing with 75.8 
per cent. above nornial age. In the thirty-one 
cities taken as a whole, 33.7 per cent. of the 
children, or a trifle more than one third, are 
above normal age for their grades. These 
figures probably represent with fair accuracy 
average conditions in city school systems of 
this country. 

From the foregoing figures an increasing 
conception of the enormity of the problem 
may be gained. Of the 17,061,962 public school 
pupils reported by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 33.7 per cent., or a little more than one 
third, will probably leave school at the legal 
age without completing their common school 
education. An army of the same total with 
5,740,881 stragglers, or any army with a like 
proportion of stragglers, would be a perilous 
foundation for a state to base its hope of 
stability and continued prosperity upon. In 
democratic America the school children of to- 
day will form the foundations of our Republic 
in the next generation, and one of the largest, 
if not the largest, stone in the foundation of 
any republic is the intelligence of its citizens. 
If, then, one-third if its citizens continually 
fail to complete even the minimum require- 
ments of a common schooling, it can be seen 
that the problem of school-retardation becomes 
national in its significance. 

Causes of Retardation.—After the definition 
of retardation come the facts, and after the 
facts come the causes. Here we enter upon 
the deeper and more intricate phases of our 
problem. For, obviously, if retardation is 
defined as low-grade distribution of pupils, it 
may have a multitude of causes. A late start 
to school, irregular attendance, poor teaching, 
complex and advanced curricula, innutritious 
diet, home-ideals, defective eyesight, dull hear- 
ing, pharyngeal obstructions, natural stupidity, 
mental deficiency—almost ad infinitum could 
the list be continued. All causes however, for 
convenience sake, may be roughly classified as 
(a) those external to the child and (b) those 
within the child itself. The external causes 
may be again classified under the heads of (1) 
social, including those in the (a) home and 
(b) neighborhood, and (2) pedagogical. The 
internal causes, on the other hand, are always 
(1) physical, in the sense of physiological or 
anatomical abnormalities, and are (a) curable 
or (b) incurable. Upon the last distinction 
depends the grand division of children into 
those temporarily retarded because of some 
removable defect and those permanently re- 
tarded in life because of incurable nervous 
lesions producing imbecility or idiocy—or 
“weak-mindedness” or “ feeble-mindedness ” 
as it is popularly called. 

Investigators into school retardation have so 
far reported little upon social and pedagogical 
causes, though school-lunches, play-grounds, 
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school-gardens and other social and pedago- 
gical measures have been inaugurated chiefly 
upon the plea of helping pupils denied these 
social aids to education. On the other hand, 
investigations into causes within the child it- 
self have been fairly well reported. These 
inquiries have sought to find both the relation 
between remediable physical defects and slow 
school progress, and the relation between irre- 
mediable nervous defects and slow progress, 
though not always with the desired discrimina- 
tion between these radical and vital distinctions 
between causes. We will consider first, those 
results bearing upon retardation through re- 
movable physiological defect. 

Retardation through Remediable Physical 
Defects.—Disease of eyes and ears have long 
been popularly considered as immediate and 
final obstacles to absorption of knowledge by 
pupils taught by ordinary school-room meth- 
ods. Though usually more remotely and in a 
less degree than eye or ear defects, pharyngeal 
and nasal affections, dental caries and tartar, 
anemia, malnutrition, indigestion and bowel 
troubles have all been alleged as causes of 
delay in mental progress. Limited statistical 
inquiry into the relation of the physical condi- 
tion of children and mentality do not wholly 
substantiate these general views. A summary 
of results is given by Mr. Ayres in his pre- 
viously quoted book, “Laggards in Our 
Schools,” in Chapter XI. 

“ All of these considerations,” he says, “are 
of the first importance in the problem of re- 
tardation. That there is a distinct correla- 
tion between physical defectiveness and school 
progress has been shown. The quantitative 
measure of the retarding force shows that it 
is only one of the factors contributing to bring 
about the serious degree of retardation which 
exists in our public schools. 

“In studying the problems of school prog- 
ress and physical defects we must not forget 
that school success is, to only a limited extent, 
a true measure of real ability. It may often 
be but an indication of adaptability and docil- 
ity. Indeed it would not be surprising to find 
that the child of perfect physical soundness 
and exuberant health had so many outside in- 
terests as to render him not particularly suc- 
cessful in school work, and that he found the 
rigid discipline of the school room so irksome 
as to cause him to fail of approbation by his 
teachers.” 

Retardation through Incurable Nervous 
Lesions.—In the vast army of nearly six mil- 
lion backward school children, mingling with 
those who are retarded through remediable 
physical defects, march—or rather stumble 
along—the partially estimated number of those 
unfortunates who suffer from incurable lesions 
of the nervous system, the imbeciles and idiots 
who have found their way into our school 
system. The total number in America, though 
fewer than their more fortunate fellow- 
sufferers, the curably retarded, is, at first sight, 
simply astounding. The Educational Commis- 
sioner’s report for 1909 gives but a sinister hint 
of the real situation: “ Tables 185, 186 and 187 
summarize the statistics of the 26 state schools 
and the 17 private schools for the feeble- 
minded. The state institutions had 17,549 in- 
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mates, only 10,679 being reported in a school 
or kindergarten. The 17 private institutions 
had 927 inmates, the number in school or kin- 
dergarten being 424.” 

These figures indicating as bad a condition 
as they do, do not nearly express the whole 
state of affairs. It should be added that all 
the state institutions are crowded and that 
each one has a long waiting list of applicants, 
and that still besides these there remain thou- 
sands of unknown and uncounted mental de- 
fectives at large who ought to be segregated 
and sequestered in proper colonies. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of experts 100,000 to 180,- 
000 defectives with irremediable nervous 
lesions, rendering them unfit for social life and 
propagation of their kind, live in the United 
States to-day. Of this vast number, ac- 
cording to the above quoted report, from ten 
to twenty per cent. are in the public and pri- 
vate institutions; the other eighty to ninety 
per cent. are pursuing their unrestricted way, 
some at home, some at work, some idlers, 
tramps, loafers, or criminals, and some—esti- 
mated at one half of one per cent.—are at 
attendance at school, clogging and diverting its 
energies from proper channels in a vain 


attempt to teach the uneducable and unteach- 
able. Exactly how many of the total number 
are being deprived of any training whatever, 
and who roam the streets at will, no one 
knows. Certain it is that every hamlet, every 
village, every town and every large city in an 


increasing proportion has its quota of children 
designated as “foolish,” “silly,” “not all 
there,” or “lacking in the upper story” or 
“queer.” Heretofore, these unfortunate ones, 
thought to be objects of special visitation by 
Providence and unable to succeed in the public 
schools by the traditional methods of educa- 
tion, have been accepted as burdens by their 
parents or by the community and no special 
effort made or even thought of for the allevia- 
tion of their condition. 

As already intimated, the foregoing investi- 
gations into the causes of backwardness have 
been somewhat rough and preliminary. Very 
probably the resulting statistics represent very 
closely the actual conditions, but the methods 
and the conditions under which the examina- 
tions were made, rendered it impossible to 
make a diagnosis that would designate the 
degree of mental deficiency of those dis- 
covered to be subnormal. For illustrations and 
descriptions of such a diagnosis we will now 
turn to the Psychological Clinic, University of 
Pennsylvania. The Clinic was founded in 1806 
by Dr, Lightner Witmer, Professor of Psy- 
chology, for the study of all unusual children, 
including the discovery and accurate differen- 
tiation of causes of retardation in backward 
children and for administering: advice and 
direction as to the pedagogical measures neces- 
sary for their improvement. 


*Statistical studies for the British Isles 
place the number of feeble-minded imbeciles 
and idiots at 3.28 per 1,000 for certain sections 
Studied by the Royal Commissioner of 1904. 
See Mental Deficiency, A. F. Tredgold, 1908, 
Pp. 4-9, and also the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, Vol. VIII. 
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When a child in school or at home exhibits 
such unmistakable signs of mental or moral 
deviation as to be brought to the Clinic, the 
clinician is then confronted with this situation. 
Here is a deviate. What is the cause of the 
deviation? Is it an environmental or a phys- 
ical defect amenable to reformation or to 
surgical or medical treatment? Or, is it an 
incurable organic lesion of the central or pe- 
ripheral nervous system? If the former is 
true, as we have already said, the child is 
merely a temporary deviate and may be re- 
stored to his normal position in life and make 
progress indefinitely in mental attainments. If 
the latter is true, the child is mentally defi- 
cient, and can be trained only to the limit of 
his capacity and there must stop in life-long 
imbecility or idiocy: The vital distinction, 
then, between classes of unusual children, is 
not in the fundamental differences of causes, 
but in the curability or incurability of the 
cases. All the causes involved are, in a sense, 
physical, whether classed as brain lesions or 
bad neighborhood. Some are removable; 
some are not. Therein lies the insurmount- 
able difference and the basis for sharp differ- 
entiation between the mentally defective, 
weak-minded, feeble-minded, moral imbeciles 
and degenerates on the one hand and all 
the other deviates on the other. 

A mental diagnosis then is really a classi- 
fication and a prognosis of prophecy combined. 
That is, the judgment pronounced at the end 
of an examination upon a certain case does not 
at all state the present intellectual attain- 
ments of the child. What the child now 
knows is an indication of its mentality, but not 
a final one. What his present mental capacity 
now is, is not final. What he will learn or 
can know under certain conditions and with 
proper methods of training—that is the all- 
important and decisive question. Therefore, 
it may happen that of two children of the same 
age, the one showing marked superiority in 
intellectual attainments as measured by public 
school standards will yet be judged an imbe- 
cile; while the other will be considered normal. 
The learned child has had training, the latter 
has not or he may be mentally retarded by 
some removable physical defect. The diag- 
nosis predicts that the former can learn only 
so much, will then reach his full mental capa- 
city, and from that time remain stationary or 
recede from his best attainments. On the 
other hand, the capacity of the latter is an, un- 
predictable quantity or quality and his progress 
has not present assignable limits. 

The problem of diagnosis, then, is to deter- 
mine to which class any suspected retarded 
child belongs. To do this, the best method 
theoretically would be a direct examination 
of the child’s nervous anatomy. If the non- 
development of a cerebral lobe, or scar tissue 
from previous meningitis, for example, could 
be discovered, the pronouncement might be 
immediate and final as to the prognosis. In 
some related cases, as brain tumors, such a 
course of direct inspection might conceivably 
be made by means of the X-ray and the cause 
of temporary dementia removed. In other 
cases, the required evidence is still more 
accessible. Wherever end organs of sense 
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One of the general conclusions based upon 
the figures gathered for the whole country is 
the following: 

“There is a high variability between cities 
in respect to the proportion of over age chil- 
dren. Among the thirtv-one cities studied, 
Medford, Massachusetts, makes the best show- 
ing with 7.5 per cent. of the pupils in the above 
normal age class. The colored pupils of 
Memphis make the poorest showing with 75.8 
per cent. above normal age. In the thirty-one 
cities taken as a whole, 33.7 per cent. of the 
children, or a trifle more than one third, are 
above normal age for their grades. These 
figures probably represent with fair accuracy 
average conditions in city school systems of 
this country. 

From the foregoing figures an increasing 
conception of the enormity of the problem 
may be gained. Of the 17,061,962 public school 
pupils reported by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 33.7 per cent., or a little more than one 
third, will probably leave school at the legal 
age without completing their common school 
education. An army of the same total with 
5,740,881 stragglers, or any army with a like 
proportion of stragglers, would be a perilous 
foundation for a state to base its hope of 
stability and continued prosperity upon. In 
democratic America the school, children of to- 
day will form the foundations of our Republic 
in the next generation, and one of the largest, 
if not the largest, stone in the foundation of 
any republic is the intelligence of its citizens. 
If, then, one-third if its citizens continually 
fail to complete even the minimum require- 
ments of a common schooling, it can be seen 
that the problem of school-retardation becomes 
national in its significance. 

Causes of Retardation —After the definition 
of retardation come the facts, and after the 
facts come the causes. Here we enter upon 
the deeper and more intricate phases of our 
problem. For, obviously, if retardation is 
defined as low-grade distribution of pupils, it 
may have a multitude of causes. A late start 
to school, irregular attendance, poor teaching, 
complex and advanced curricula, innutritious 
diet, home-ideals, defective eyesight, dull hear- 
ing, pharyngeal obstructions, natural stupidity, 
mental deficiency—almost ad infinitum could 
the list be continued. All causes however, for 
convenience sake, may be roughly classified as 
(a) those external to the child and (b) those 
within the child itself. The external causes 
may be again classified under the heads of (1) 
social, including those in the (a) home and 
(b) neighborhood, and (2) pedagogical. The 
internal causes, on the other hand, are always 
(1) physical, in the sense of physiological or 
anatomical abnormalities, and are (a) curable 
or (b) incurable. Upon the last distinction 
‘depends the grand division of children into 
those temporarily retarded because of some 
removable defect and those permanently re- 
tarded in life because of incurable nervous 
lesions producing imbecility or idiocy—or 
“ weak-mindedness” or “ feeble-mindedness ” 
as it is popularly called. 

Investigators into school retardation have so 
far reported little upon social and pedagogical 
causes, though school-lunches, play-grounds, 
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school-gardens and other social and pedago- 
gical measures have been inaugurated chiefly 
upon the plea of helping pupils denied these 
social aids to education. On the other hand, 
investigations into causes within the child it- 
self have been fairly well reported. These 
inquiries have sought to find both the relation 
between remediable physical defects and slow 
school progress, and the relation between irre- 
mediable nervous defects and slow progress, 
though not always with the desired discrimina- 
tion between these radical and vital distinctions 
between causes. We will consider first, those 
results bearing upon retardation through re- 
movable physiological defect. 

Retardation through Remediable Physical 
Defects.—Disease of eyes and ears have long 
been popularly considered as immediate and 
final obstacles to absorption of knowledge by 
pupils taught by ordinary school-room meth- 
ods. Though usually more remotely and in a 
less degree than eye or ear defects, pharyngeal 
and nasal affections, dental caries and tartar, 
anemia, malnutrition, indigestion and bowel 
troubles have all been alleged as causes of 
delay in mental progress. Limited statistical 
inquiry into the relation of the physical condi- 
tion of children and mentality do not wholly 
substantiate these general views. A summary 
of results is given by Mr. Ayres in his pre- 
viously quoted book, “Laggards in Our 
Schools,” in Chapter XI. 

“ All of these considerations,” he says, “are 
of the first importance in the problem of re- 
tardation. That there is a distinct correla- 
tion between physical defectiveness and school 
progress has been shown. The quantitative 
measure of the retarding force shows that it 
is only one of the factors contributing to bring 
about the serious degree of retardation which 
exists in our public schools. 

“In studying the problems of school prog- 
ress and physical defects we must not forget 
that school success is, to only a limited extent, 
a true measure of real ability. It may often 
be but an indication of adaptability and docil- 
ity. Indeed it would not be surprising to find 
that the child of perfect physical soundness 
and exuberant health had so many outside in- 
terests as to render him not particularly suc- 
cessful in school work, and that he found the 
rigid discipline of the school room so irksome 
as to cause him to fail of approbation by his 
teachers.” 

Retardation through Incurable Nervous 
Lesions—In the vast army of nearly six mil- 
lion backward school children, mingling with 
those who are retarded through remediable 
physical defects, march—or rather stumble 
along—the partially estimated number of those 
unfortunates who suffer from incurable lesions 
of the nervous system, the imbeciles and idiots 
who have found their way into our school 
system. The total number in America, though 
fewer than their more fortunate fellow- 
sufferers, the curably retarded, is, at first sight, 
simply astounding. The Educational Commis- 
sioner’s report for 1909 gives but a sinister hint 
of the real situation: “ Tables 185, 186 and 187 
summarize the statistics of the 26 state schools 
and the 17 private schools for the feeble- 
minded. The state institutions had 17,549 in- 
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mates, only 10,679 being reported in a school 
or kindergarten. The 17 private institutions 
had 927 inmates, the number in school or kin- 
dergarten being 424.” 

These figures indicating as bad a condition 
as they do, do not nearly express the whole 
state of affairs. It should be added that all 
the state institutions are crowded and that 
each one has a long waiting list of applicants, 
and that still besides these there remain thou- 
sands of unknown and uncounted mental de- 
fectives at large who ought to be segregated 
and sequestered in proper colonies. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of experts 100,000 to 180,- 
000 defectives with irremediable nervous 
lesions, rendering them unfit for social life and 
propagation of their kind, live in the United 
States to-day. Of this vast number, ac- 
cording to the above quoted report, from ten 
to twenty per cent. are in the public and pri- 
vate institutions; the other eighty to ninety 
per cent. are pursuing their unrestricted way, 
some at home, some at work, some idlers, 
tramps, loafers, or criminals, and some—esti- 
mated at one half of one per cent.—are at 
attendance at school, clogging and diverting its 
energies from proper channels in a vain 
attempt to teach the uneducable and unteach- 
able. Exactly how many of the total number 
are being deprived of any training whatever, 
and who roam the streets at will, no one 
knows. Certain it is that every hamlet, every 
village, every town and every large city in an 
increasing proportion has its quota of children 
designated as “foolish,” “silly,” “not all 
there,” or “lacking in the upper story” or 
“queer.” Heretofore, these unfortunate ones, 
thought to be objects of special visitation by 
Providence and unable to succeed in the public 
schools by the traditional methods of educa- 
tion, have been accepted as burdens by their 
parents or by the community and no special 
effort made or even thought of for the allevia- 
tion of their condition. 

As already intimated, the foregoing investi- 
gations into the causes of backwardness have 
been somewhat rough and preliminary. Very 
probably the resulting statistics represent very 
closely the actual conditions, but the methods 
and the conditions under which the examina- 
tions were made, rendered it impossible to 
make a diagnosis that would designate the 
degree of mental deficiency of those dis- 
covered to be subnormal. For illustrations and 
descriptions of such a diagnosis we will now 
turn to the Psychological Clinic, University of 
Pennsylvania. The Clinic was founded in 1806 
by Dr. Lightner Witmer, Professor of Psy- 
chology, for the study of all unusual children, 
including the discovery and accurate differen- 
tiation of causes of retardation in backward 
children and for administering: advice and 
direction as to the pedagogical measures neces- 
sary for their improvement. 


*Statistical studies for the British Isles 
place the number of feeble-minded imbeciles 
and idiots at 3.28 per 1,000 for certain sections 
Studied by the Royal Commissioner of 1904. 
See Mental Deficiency, A. F. Tredgold, 1908, 
Pp. 4-9, and also the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, Vol. VIII. 
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When a child in school or at home exhibits 
such unmistakable signs of mental or moral 
deviation as to be brought to the Clinic, the 
clinician is then confronted with this situation. 
Here is a deviate. What is the cause of the 
deviation? Is it an environmental or a phys- 
ical defect amenable to reformation or to 
surgical or medical treatment? Or, is it an 
incurable organic lesion of the central or pe- 
ripheral nervous system? If the former is 
true, as we have already said, the child is 
merely a temporary deviate and may be re- 
stored to his normal position in life and make 
progress indefinitely in mental attainments. If 
the latter is true, the child is mentally defi- 
cient, and can be trained only to the limit of 
his capacity and there must stop in life-long 
imbecility or idiocy: The vital distinction, 
then, between classes of unusual children, is 
not in the fundamental differences of causes, 
but in the curability or incurability of the 
cases. All the causes involved are, in a sense, 
physical; whether classed as brain lesions or 
bad neighborhood. Some are removable; 
some are not. Therein lies the insurmount- 
able difference and the basis for sharp differ- 
entiation between the mentally defective, 
weak-minded, feeble-minded, moral imbeciles 
and degenerates on the one hand and all 
the other deviates on the other. 

A mental diagnosis then is really a classi- 
fication and a prognosis of prophecy combined. 
That is, the judgment pronounced at the end 
of an examination upon a certain case does not 
at all state the present intellectual attain- 
ments of the child. What the child now 
knows is an indication of its mentality, but not 
a final one. What his present mental capacity 
now is, is not final. What he will learn or 
can know under certain conditions and with 
proper methods of training—that is the all- 
important and decisive question. Therefore, 
it may happen that of two children of the same 
age, the one showing marked superiority in 
intellectual attainments as measured by public 
school standards will yet be judged an imbe- 
cile; while the other will be considered normal. 
The learned child has had training, the latter 
has not or he may be mentally retarded by 
some removable physical defect. The diag- 
nosis predicts that the former can learn only 
so much, will then reach his full mental capa- 
city, and from that time remain stationary or 
recede from his best attainments. On the 
other hand, the capacity of the latter is an un- 
predictable quantity or quality and his progress 
has not present assignable limits. 

The problem of diagnosis, then, is to deter- 
mine to which class any suspected retarded 
child belongs. To do this, the best method 
theoretically would be a direct examination 
of the child’s nervous anatomy. If the non- 
development of a cerebral lobe, or scar tissue 
from previous meningitis, for example, could 
be discovered, the pronouncement might be 
immediate and final as to the prognosis. In 
some related cases, as brain tumors, such a 
course of direct inspection might conceivably 
be made by means of the X-ray and the cause 
of temporary dementia removed. In other 
cases, the required evidence is still more 
accessible. Wherever end organs of sense 
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have been irretrievably destroyed at an early 
age the corresponding cerebral centers, both 
primary and associational, must of necessity 
suffer a permanent stoppage of development, 
and hence imbecility or “idiocy by depriva- 
tion” as it is called,.must result. Dr. Barr 
points out this interesting class of feeble- 
minded as follows: 

“Before leaving the subject of etiology, it 
seems fitting to mention, however briefly, 
‘idiocy by deprivation.’ As has already been 
noted many causes may be resolved into the 
single one of malnutrition, and m:y be traced 
in mental as well as in physical conditions. 
The lack or loss of any one sense avenue will 
preclude or arrest the development more directly 
dependent upon that one avenue, and the mind 
will suffer a certain starvation, so to speak, as 
in the case of the blind or the deaf mute— 
mutism being an acknowledged example. True 
it is that other sense may be so aroused as to 
counterbalance or supply the loss of the one, 
but when there is a lack of nerve force from 
weakness engendered by causes either con- 
genital or accidental this fails, and idiocy by 
deprivation ensues. Such cases are to be en- 
countered from time to time in most institu- 
tions for the blind and deaf-mutes.” 

Some such instances of amentia, though 
thoroughly in accord with the scientific classi- 
fication by irremediable causes, furnish strik- 
ing exceptions to the popular conceptions of 
idiocy. No ordinary layman would think of 
Helen Keller as mentally defective or an im- 
becile. Yet, strictly speaking, in spite of her 
acquisition of French, German, Latin and 
Greek, her early brilliant intellectual perform- 
ances, she is, and must always remain, a mental 
defect. For she early suffered the permanent 
loss of hearing and eyesight and no amount of 
training has been able to wholly overcome the 
loss. Color and sound to her must ever 
remain unknown and unknowable sensations. 
Her visual and auditory centers have remained 
unstimulated through long years, and, like all 
other unused organs have not been developed 
and cannot be. Had it not been for the labors 
of Periere with deaf-mutes, she might have 
remained dumb and all that opportunity for 
self-expression through speech would have 
been cut off and profounder idiocy resulted. 
Such examples are illuminating both to point 
out clearly the meaning of and also to illus- 
trate the theoretical method for the discovery 
of mental defficiency. 

In the vast majority of cases, however, the 
diagnosis is not nearly so direct or simple. 
It is necessary to come at the causes by more 
indirect methods. At the Psychological Clinic 
four different examinations are made. First, 
a general report covering information con- 
cerning post-natal, and pre-natal causes of 
mental deficiency is obtained. Beginning with 
the present, the- life history of the child is 
first secured. In this a few preliminary ques- 
tions will determine the nature of the devia- 
tion, and decide whether it is mental or moral, 
and if mental, whether the child is advanced, 
erratic or retarded in his intellectual capa- 


2Mental Defectives,, Martin W. Barr, 1904, 
p. 120. 
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cities. After this, if the child is of school age, 
his pedagogical history is reviewed. The state- 
ments concerning his age and the school grade 
in which he is, determine the question of the 
degree of backwardness. When these prelim- 
inary facts are before the psychoclinicist he is 
ready to proceed with his case and to begin 
his real search for causes. Thus he may un- 
cover the history of certain diseases, some of 
which are certain, some probable and some 
possible causes of mental deficicency. For ex- 
ample, if the child has suffered from a bad 
case of cerebral meningitis, which is most 
likely likely to leave a scar tissue upon the 
cerebrum, permanent mental deficiency is al- 
most certain to follow. If epileptic seizures 
have begun early and are gradually increasing 
in frequency a severe mental deterioration is 
also likewise almost sure. If no special dis- 
eases develop in the history of the child’s life, 
birth injuries may reveal some natal causes 
affecting his mentality. If this is not true, 
family history may reveal some neuroses like 
insanity, epilepsy or mental deficiency in the 
parents, grandparents or collateral branches of 
the family and by the law of heredity produce 
an almost certain conviction of the permanent 
mental deviation of the subjecct examined. 

After the general report obtained by ques- 
tioning the parents has been completed, a 
physical examination is made by a medical 
attendant in order to discover two things; 
first, the presence of removable physical de- 
fects, and, second, the presence of congenital 
physical defects or stigmata. Upon the quality 
or number of the latter may depend the 
judgment of the child’s mental deficiencies. 
Unon the presence of the first no immediate 
judgment can be made. Removable physical 
defects must be first removed and the effect 
upon the mental capacity of the child noted 
before final judgment can be made. 

The mental diagnosis proper follows the 
physical examination. First, beginning with 
the pedagogical examination of the child the 
ordinary examination questions of the public 
school, somewhat modified, are used for test- 
ing what the child has learned and for deter- 
mining further (if he is backward) the degree 
of his backwardness measured by ordinary 
school standards. In the case of children who 
cannot read or write, or are younger than the 
school age, some of the Binet tests may be 
used for the same purpose. If the mental re- 
tardation of the child has been determined by 
these two scales, the mental analysis is then 
taken up, by which an attempt is made to 
locate the cause of retardation, some specicfic 
mental defect. For this purpose many meth- 
ods, impossible to describe here, are used for 
examining the processes of sensation, percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, ideation and reason. 

When these tests are completed the exam- 
iner not only knows the degree of retarda- 
tion but has also arrived at a very clear con- 
ception of the causes of retardation residing 
within the child himself and is able to locate 
them either in the physical or mental being of 
the child. He is now ready both to suggest 
the proper medical or surgical specialists for 
physical treatment and to advise the proper 
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1912.] CHILD STUDY 
pedagogical training in order to overcome or 
ameliorate the defect as soon as possible. 
However, a sociological examination of the 
home and neighborhood, with a report of the 
conditions there, possibly effecting either the 
future training, or the present mental state of 
the child, is also obtained, and often throws a 
grees deal of light upon the whole problem in 


and. 

The mental diagnosis decides first the gen- 
eral question of curable or incurable mental 
or moral deficiency, and second it assigns the 
child, according to Dr. Witmer, to one of the 
three following sub-classes. If he is adjudged 
a case of curable retardation he is further 
classified as immediately recoverable, rapidly 
recoverable, or slowly recoverable. The first 
means that when his physical defects have been 
removed he is immediatly able to take his 
proper place with children or normal men- 
tality of his own age. The second means that 
when his physical defects have been corrected, 
the child still requires some special pedagogical 
training to which he responds quickly in order 
to restore him to his proper place in society. 
The third means that after his physical defects 
have been removed the special training must 
be carried on for a long time before he is 
completely restored. 

On the other hand if the child is found in- 
curably retarded, then he falls into the class of 
aments, which are sub-divided into various 
classes, the most common of which are those 
made by Dr. Barr, of Elwyn, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Goddard, of Vineland, New Jersey, Dr. 
Tredgold, of England, and Dr. Binet, of 
France. The surest way to give an idea of 
these classifications is to append them as they 
appear in the works of these authors. 

Binet classification, Imbecile: Every child is 


‘an imbecile who does not arrive at the ability 


to communicate with his fellows by writing, 
that is to say, one who is not able to express 
his thoughts in writing, nor to read writing 
or printing, or more exactly, to understand 
what he writes. When neither any difficulty 
nor motor-paralysis of the arms explains the 
non-acquisition of that form of language, but 
the fault of acquisition is entirely one of 
mental deficiency. A child should not be 
reckoned an imbecile except when more than 
the usual time has been accorded to him for 
learning to read and write. The usual time in 
the schools is about 6 months and a child 
who has been in school about 2 years and has 
not been able to learn his letters, has a fair 
chance of remaining an imbecile. 

Tredgold classification, Imbecile: Those 
persons who, by reason of mental defect exist- 
ing from birth or from an early age, are inca- 
pable of earning their own living, but are 
capable of guarding themselves against com- 
mon physical dangers. 

III Grade. Goddard classification, Idiot: 
High-grade: 1. The child who eats with some 
discrimination, discarding that which is not 
food, 2. Middle-grade: the one who is able to 
feed himself, but who eats almost anything. 
3. Low-grade: a perfectly helpless child. 

Barr classification, Idiot: 1. Superficial: Im- 
Provable in self-help only. 2. Profound: unim- 
Provable. 
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Tredgold classification, Idiot: 1. Partial or 
incomplete: primitive instincts present; some 
glimmer of mind but not sufficient intelligence 
to understand and avoid the common physical 
dangers which threaten existence. 2. Com- 
plete, absolute or profound: Defect so pro- 
found as to involve the fundamental organic 
instincts and even that of sucking is absent. 

Binet classification, Idiot: 1. Every child is 
an idiot who does not arrive at the ability to 
communicate by word with his fellows, that 
is to say, one that is not able to express his 
own thoughts verbally, nor to comprehend the 
thoughts of others expressed verbally, when 
there is no trouble with audition nor any 
trouble with the vocal organs to explain the 
pseudo-aphasia which is due entirely to defi- 
ciency of intellect. If it is remembered that 
a normal child of 2 years should be able to 
understand the talk of others and to make 
himself understood by others, for his very 
simple needs it is easy to make the distinction 
between the idiot and the normal. 

In the classification of incurables, mentally 
retarded children or aments. 

I Grade. Goddard classification: 1. High- 
grade; can do fairly complicated work with 
only occasional or no supervision; can run 
simple machinery, take care of animals, only 
unable to plan. 2. Middle-grade; can do insti- 
tution routine work. 3. Low-grade; can run 
errands, do light work, make beds, scrub, care 
for rooms if there is no great complexity of 
furniture. 

Barr classification, Imbecile: 1. High-grade; 
trainable in manual and intellectual arts. 2. 
Middle-grade; trainable in manual arts and 
simplest mental acquirements. 3. Low-grade; 
trainable im industrial and simplest manual 
occupation. 

Binet classification, Feeble-minded: Every 
child is feeble-minded who knows how to com- 
municate with his fellows by word and by writ- 
ing but who exhibits a retardation of 2 or 3 
years (according to the distinction indicated 
above), in the course of his studies, unless that 
retardation should be on account of insufficient 
training. 

Tredgold classification, Feeble-minded: 1. 
First grade: can make tolerable progress in 
elementary school work; can write a simple 
letter, read children’s books, can perform 
simple arithmetical exercises mentally. Can do 
good manual work. 2. Second grade: fall con- 
siderably behind the former in purely scholas- 
tic attainments, and also, although not to the 
same extent in handicraft. Are rarely capable 
of mental and seldom of paper, arithmetic, 
and their reading and writing ability extends 
no further than simple words of one syllable. 
Have decidedly less general intelligence. 3. 
Third grade: form a connecting link. with the 
imbeciles, from whom they are indeed little re- 
moved. The improvement effected by the 
special school is limited to the development of 
some capacity of manual work under super- 
vision, and to the formation of habits of 
obedience, tidiness and regularity. Scholastic 
acquirements practically nil. 

II Grade. Goddard classification, Imbecile: 
1. High-grade; can do tasks of short duration 
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scrubbing, washing and sweeping, perhaps... 2. 
Middle-grade; can do simple tasks, very 
simple indeed. 3. Low-grade; plays a little 
and tries to help but can do nothing alone. 

The outcome of a clinical diagnosis is vital. 
It decides definitely whether a curable or in- 
curable mental or moral deviation is present. 
In the former case the child either returns 
directly to his graded class after the correc- 
tion of his remediable physical defect, or to 
some special class where his education pro- 
ceeds with more intensive methods with a 
view to his ultimate restoration to the regular 
grades of the public school. In the latter 
case, those interested are made aware that 
the mentally deficient child will require, all 
his life, a method of training in general, al- 
together different from that given in the 
public school, and, in particular, a special 
grade of instruction suited to his special grade 
of intelligence. The importance of rightly 
disposing of him cannot be overestimated. 
For, a wrong disposal not only wastes time 
and money, but injures the defective. For 
here, greater than anywhere else, either too 
little or too much teaching is signally injuri- 
ous. Money and time may be worse than 
wasted, normal children may be neglected, arid 
abnormal may be injured, and finally, society 
may be burdened by another, generation of 
defects due to the removal of barriers to mar- 
riage by the removal of salutary stigma 
through a so-called public school education. 

The Outlook and Some Suggested Remedies. 
—In considering the outlook and suggesting 
remedies for retardation, the magnitude of the 
condition itself and the intricate ramifications 
of attendant circumstances, must be duly con- 
sidered in any prophecy or any suggestions for 
betterment. First, in regard to the outlook for 
retardation in public school, the conditions are 
a little better than a few years ago, though 
the “hopeful tendencies are far from being 
either universal or decided. Where they are 
encouraging, they are so inconsiderable in 
degree as to indicate very plainly that retarda- 
tion is not any evil which will be self-eradi- 
cating if neglected.” Remedies must be ap- 
plied if the pedagogical disease is to be cured. 

In suggesting remedies, we must again bring 
our primary distinction between curable and 
incurable backwardness into prominence. 
First, for “children retarded on account of 
physiological or environmental removable 
causes, we need: 

1. Social reforms beginning in the home in 
giving a better supply of well-cooked, nour- 
ishing food, clean water, fresh air, refreshing 
sleep, and extending to the neighborhood 
where less crowded, more sanitary conditions, 
more air spaces, more playgrounds are needed, 
_ and reaching into factories where children too 
young work long hours and under conditions 
physically, morally and intellectually bad. 

2. School methods should be: still more 
considerate of the individual child, and not the 
tax-rate nor the educational system. Curri- 
cula can be weeded of still more tares without 
injury to the wheat. Manual training and in- 
dustrial schools are helping pupils who, be- 
cause. of weakened bodies or minds, demand 
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that teachers proceed from the concrete to 
the abstract; special classes and special schools 
of all kinds are performing wonders with some 
retarded pupils, but woe be unto that com- 
munity that makes such classes dumping 
grounds into which are promiscuously cast the 
physically defective, the mentally unsound and 
the morally incorrigible. As surely as an 
ounce of yeast leavens a pound. of dough, so 
surely will the vicious contaminate the rest. 

3. Medical inspection should be extended 
and made more intensive. 

4. Some kind of follow-up methods already 
inaugurated in some schools to see that defec- 
tive pupils receive medical and surgical treat- 
ment when needed, must be extended and en- 
larged. 

5. Institutions, like the free Psychological 
Clinic at the University of Pennsylvania, for 
accurate diagnosis of retardation by experts, 
with a social department for aiding children 
seeking medical treatment or admissions to 
institutions, should be extended to every city 
school system, or incorporated. within the 
existing medical inspection organization. 

6. Hospital schools, for observation and 
treatment, both medical and pedagogical, of 
borderland children, should be established. 

Secondly, for those incurably deficient: 1. 
Under improved conditions absolute elimina- 
tion from public schools should be the inexor- 
able law. With the inauguration of the insti- 
tutions named in paragraphs 5 and 6. above, 
the discovery of such cases and their diag- 
nosis could proceed with certainty and exact- 
ness. 2. The first firm elimination should be 
followed by the merciful segregation and con- 
gregation of the mentally incurable in colonies 
where they could spend their lives in happy 
and useful occupations suited to their grades 
of mentality, but where. they would not in- 
crease the already overwhelming and increas- 
ing army of their own kind. 

These remedies may seem to be revolution- 
ary and remote. They may be both, but they 
are necessary. They are presented in order to 
give some notion of the magnitude of the 
problem already existing and demanding solu- 
tion, to. outline the colossal task before 
teachers and laymen alike, and to indicate the 
enormity of the sin of further neglect. What- 
ever is done in the future, whether by philan- 
thropic or legislative methods of relief or pre- 
vention, must of necessity follow an intelli- 
gent and aroused public sentiment. That in 
turn, must follow agitation and education 
begun among the most enlightened and most 
directly interested individuals -of the com- 
munity. These are the teachers and to them 
belongs the noble enterprise of furthering, 
with all their mights, these practical enter- 
prises. 

At the close of Dr. Holmes’ paper con- 
siderable time was taken up by questions 
which had suggested themselves to the 
minds of his hearers. These were. most 
gladly answered by Dr. Holmes 

The session adjourned after. electing Dr. 
Chas. H. Wagner, as president, for the 
ensuing year. 
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[§ compulsory medical inspection a vio- 
lation of personal liberty? Some time 
ago pamphlets were sent to superintendents 
of schools and others protesting against 
compulsory medical inspection. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent in response by a 
superintendent of schools of one of the great 
New England cities, a man of the highest 
standing in educational circles: 

“Dear Sir: Your letter and pamphlets 
relating to compulsory medical inspection 
are received. We have medical inspection 
in our city, though usually not compulsory, 
parents being allowed in most cases to have 
a child exempt on request. In a few cases 
not only inspection but treatment is com- 
pulsory, horrible as such a condition may 
appear. We found over 400 cases of pedicu- 
losis last year, for instance, and actually 
forced parents to kill or remove the para- 
sites. Last week we found a little girl with 
a large abscess in the ear. In the opinion 
of three ear specialists her life was in great 
danger ; without treatment, indeed, they con- 
sidered it probable that the child would 
soon die. The child has no father. The 
mother refused to have anything done. 
Under threat of arrest she allowed the child 
to go to a hospital, where she is likely to 
come out all right, though not yet out of 
danger. Have just come within an hour 
from a school where I found a little girl of 
five with an ulcer in the eye. Parents had 
been informed and refused to do anything. 
Child’s condition was pitiable, not to use a 
. Stronger word. Shall have the case in- 
spected by the best men in the city, and if 
they report the need to be as great as it 
appears I shall try to actually force not only 
examination, but treatment. In I910 we 
found a dozen cases of tuberculosis. I feel 
sure that our discovery saved the lives of 
five. Two have gone to a free home for 
consumptives in Dorchester, where, as per 
their letters, they are “growing fat.” 
Three have been sent to a state sanitarium, 
where all are improving. Five went to a 
tuberculosis camp, where all were bene- 
fited. All were cared for in some way. 

“Two children were found with hip dis- 
ease, bad cases. Their parents did not 
know that help was possible. When told, 
they gladly co-operated in sending the chil- 
dren to a hospital, where, after nearly a 
year of treatment, both bid fair to entirely 
tecover ability to walk. These are a few 
of the more striking cases in which I am 
sure that we saved life, restored health, 
gave power to work, relieved pain, and 
added happiness. In all we secured treat- 
ment for over eleven hundred children. 

“And, strange as it may seem, parents 
generally like it! Many of them are very 
earnest in their expressions of gratitude: 
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A few objected to interference with their 
personal liberty to keep their children as 
lousy as they pleased and the mother of the 
child with an ulcer in the ear swore a little 
at the officer who appeared before her with 
a warrant charging cruelty to a child, but 
they are the rare exceptions. Generally 
parents, not having read your pamphlets 
and not realizing how they are being 
abused, approve enthusiastically. 

“Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
trust you will excuse us if we keep right on 
sending our school physicians and school 
nurse ‘about doing good’ in both schools 
and homes. Seriously, I would not dare, 
for my life, to stop this magnificent work. 
I could face neither my God nor myself’ 

The health program recommended by the 
Nebraska Association of School Principals 
and Superintendents includes, compulsory 
installation in school houses of ventilating 
heating plants; compulsory cleaning and 
disinfecting of school houses at least twice 
a year; compulsory medical inspection of 
school children, compulsory submission of 
all school house plans to the state architect 
for approval, and compulsory medical in- 
spection of all school teachers. 


Tue State Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts has recommended to the Legisla- 
ture of that state that the Board of 
Education make an annual report to the 
Legislature relating to the educational 
institutions which receive aid from the 
Commonwealth, and that the Board be 
authorized to inspect such institutions, and 
require necessary reports from them. This 
follows exactly a provision in the new 
school code of Pennsylvania with respect 
to such institutions. 


A RECENT item in the Philadelphia daily 
papers is of interest in connection with the 


new school code of Pennsylvania. It will 
be remembered that the new school code 
gives to the Philadelphia School Board the 
entire control of the school funds of the 
city which, heretofore, have been in the 
custody of the City Councils and the City 
Treasurer, and paid out by warrant as 
needed. The City has been receiving two 
per cent. interest on its deposits in the city 
banks, but the School Board immediately 
arranged for two and a half per cent. inter- 
est from the banks for the school funds on 
deposit there. As during the first month of 
the operation of the new plan, the school 
deposits reached two millions of dollars, it 
is easy to see how much this is going to 
amount to. Now the city government is 
stirred up, and is trying to secure an in- 
crease of one-half of one per cent. interest 
on its deposits. 
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